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T was in the tine of old Raimond that 
the House of Beaufoy rose to the 
highest point of its power. As in most 
affairs of life, a combination of things good 
and evil tended to bring this about. The 
good was that for two generations before 
him there was peace within the borders of 
the Suzerainty, or what in those turbulent 
times counted as peace, so that Beaufoy’s 
men and the villages that called him lord 
throve exceedingly. Herds and flocks 
increased, cornlands grew out of the 
brushwood of the valley wilderness, and 
vineyards pushed their way up the slopes. 

The evil was that Raimond de Beaufoy 
was orphaned at twelve months old; and 
yet out of this evil there sprang another 
good. Bertrand de Freyne, the little lad’s 
guardian, was strong-brained, strong- 
armed, stout - hearted, and ambitious. 
From the Chateau he lorded it like any 
king; but like a king also, he let no 
man touch his trust, so that under him 
Beaufoy’s lands crept north and south and 
east and west, and crept fast. 

Then, after seventeen years, came 
another stroke of fortune to young 
Raimond. Bertrand de Freyne caught 
the smallpox and died in four days, thus 
leaving the way clear for the young 
Seigneur to step unopposed into his 
inheritance. His right was, indeed, 
indisputable, but had Bertrand lived, the 
heir might have found himself thrust from 
his place, and the strong hand have held 


what the strong arm won. Death settled 
all that. 
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During these seventeen years young de 
Reaufoy received but little training save 
that of arms. Busied here and there on 
the affairs of the trust, which he had come 
to look upon as his own, Bertrand de 
Freyne had no leisure to waste upon his 
nephew’s upbringing; he therefore left 
him to monk, varlet, and squire. These, 
in their turn, had no mind to cross the 
lad. It is an ill thing for an underling 
when a lord of life and death hath a long 
memory ; so the old wisdom that the heir, 
so long as he is a child, differeth nothing 
from a servant, was never learned by 
Raimond de Beaufoy. 

If that were true while his guardian 
lived, how much the more was it true 
when the heir had come to his own? And 
it is to the Seigneur’s credit that at fifty he 
was still an honourable gentleman, as the 
honour of the times went, though passionate 
withal, and holding Raimond de Beaufoy, 
Sieur of Mesnil and Count of Charnex, to 
stand next to the King in all France. 
Wherein, in the personal appraisement, 
he was like five hundred more of that hot- 
tempered and arrogant age. 

Seated on a high chair, raised two steps 
up from the flagged floor of the justice- 
room, the Seigneur was upholding the 
dignity of the law and of Beaufoy, if, 
indeed, there was any distinction in his 
mind between the one and the other. 
Behind, and at each side, were half-a- 
dozen men-at-arms ; bare-headed, leather- 
jerkined, and carrying pikes in their hands. 
In front, stretched lengthwise across the 
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hall, was an oak table, black with age, 
behind which stood the culprit, guarded. 
A slack-shouldered, shambling fellow, with 
a flabby face, eyes over- close together, 
and heavy, thick lips showing out of a 
bristle of beard. Midway was a group of 
rustics, the witnesses in the case; for the 
Seigneur held to, at least, the forms of 
justice. Clerk there was none. What 
need was there of record, since Beaufoy 
himself was the sole court of appeal 

‘* What art thou, fellow ?” 

““A poor goatherd, Seigneur, the Lord 
knows how poor.” 

‘“How poor? By my faith, rather a 
king among goatherds, since nothing 
less than Beaufoy’s deer will content thy 
stomach! If goatherds eat Beaufoy’s 
venison what will their betters eat ? 


Beaufoy himself? This must be stopped.” 
‘Mercy, Seigneur, mercy!” cried the 
man, his thick lips all a-tremble. 
was no more than a wild thing, and 
‘“‘Hearken, fellow,” 
time Beaufoy showed anger. 


ms 
and for the first 
“ Know 
thou that all that walks on legs on 
Beaufoy’s lands, that swims with fins in 
Beaufoy’s waters, or flies with wings in 
Beaufoy’s air, be it tame or wild, man, 
beast, fish, or fowl, is mine? Wild things, 
fool? It had been a smaller matter hadst 
thou slain one of thy common kind. Ye 
are thick enough, God wot, for none to 
grieve at the thinning. Wild things? 
Away with thy chatter of wild things. 
Did that doctrine spread, we would have 
thee calling thyself thine own next! By 
St. Francis! thou shalt hang to prove that, 
at least, to be no truth,” and he struck 
his open palm wrathfully on the flat arm 
of the chair. 

“What is thy name?” 

“Peter, Seigneur, Peter the goatherd ; 
no more.” : 

“A true prophecy.” And Beaufoy 
laughed. ‘ When I hang thee, thou wilt 
be Peter the goatherd no more. Hast 
thou wife or child?” 

“No, Seigneur, no; 
time——” 

“Then there will be fewer to weep,” 
said Beaufoy slowly. ‘I would set my 
fief against a sheep’s carcase that thou 
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hast shed other blood than a deer’s in 
thy day. The Lord God has written 
greed, murder, and wantonness across 
thy face for all to see, and Beaufoy will 
be well rid of thee. The sentence is re 

But what the sentence was, Peter the 
goatherd was spared the hearing for that 
time. 

Of a sudden, from without, there arose 
a bluster of tongues, a rumble of sup- 
pressed hoarse tones, and rising through 
it, a shrill outcry that cut its way across the 
courtyard clear to the great hall, and closed 
Beaufoy’s lips. 

‘* Justice, Seigneur, justice! Justice and 
vengeance! See how they have mishandled 
Beaufoy’s man.” 

Then from the threshold came the shuffle 
of feet, the stress and sound of struggle, 
and a storm of voices. 

“Hold back, fool, and bide thy time.” 

“Nay, but this is my time. Would ye 
hold back if ye were so mishandled ? ” 

‘* But the Seigneur is within, and 

** Aye, he is within, and so I am here. 
Hold back ye, rather.” 

Again there was the scuffling of feet and 
the panting of hard-drawn breath. But 
Beaufoy leaped from his chair and cried 
across the hall in a voice that roared the 
tumult down to silence: ‘‘ Stand aside, 
fellows! And do thou come in, Beaufoy’s 
man. For justice thou criest, and by the 
Lord, justice thou shalt have! Come in, I 
say!” 

As Beaufoy ended, the door, which had 
been ajar, was flung open, and a man 
rushed in, half staggering, and groping 
with his hands as one dazed. For a 
moment he paused on the threshold, 
staring wildly ; then, seeing the Seigneur 
at the further end of the hall, he ran across 
and flung himself at his feet. 

“‘God’s grace, fellow, who hath used 
thee so?” cried Beaufoy, drawing back. 
‘If it comes not of thine own folly, then 
by St. Francis, my patron, he should 
suffer for his vile work were he my own 
son!” 

Panting and sobbing, the peasant gripped 
hard the Seigneur’s chair, and looked up 
into a gaze that was half pity, half 
repulsion — looked up, gasping, and 
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stammering incoherent words; for now 
that he had his heart’s desire his speech 
failed him. 

Well did the poor wretch deserve his 
master’s compassion. ‘Twice he had been 
struck, and the blows driven home by a 
heavy hand and with a vicious will. The 
nose was shattered, an eye crushed, the 
mouth and one cheek no more than a 
bloody patch. ‘The hair of the beard was 
matted in the drip of the wounds. 

‘* Whose work is this, man? Kneel not 
there mumming and mewling, but tell thy 
tale. Three of you have yon goatherd 
into safe keeping. His turn can wait, and 
by my faith, it will come soon enough. 
Now, then, thy tale.” 
 “T am a man of Salpice, thy village, 
Seigneur, and my wheat is green in the 
clod. Four reivers, who call Jean de la 
‘Tour master, turned from the road to ride 
across it, and as I caught one by the bridle 
to force him back, he smote me twice 


athwart the face with his staff. Twice, 
Seigneur, twice—see!” With his thumb 
he thrust up a battered eyebrow. ‘“‘ Blind, 


blind, blind!” and he fell a-whimpering. 

‘** Speak truth, fellow, for it would be an 
everlasting shame if an honest man hung 
for a rogue’s lie; beyond the catching his 
bridle, what else didst thou ?” 

“ Nought, Seigneur; by Sir Francis of 
Beaufoy, nought; and he smote me 
twice—see !” 

‘This time he gaped his mouth to show 
the splintered teeth within, then he reared 
himself high on his knees, and putting 
out a shaking hand, gripped Beaufoy by 
the foot. 

‘** How dost thou know he was Jean de 
Ja Tour’s man ?” 

“There were four of them, Seigneur: 
one, La Tour’s squire—him I know well ; 
two that followed at his heels—them I also 
know well; and this fellow; and all four 
rode off, hotspurred, to their master’s hold. 
Had they been masterless men, Seigneur, 
I had paid my own score,” and he shifted 
his hand from Beaufoy’s foot to a wood- 
man’s knife that hung at his girdle. 

** Ave,” said Beaufoy, “‘ La Tour’s arm is 
overlong for thee, but by St. Francis! mine 
is longer. Marmontel,” and he turned to 
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his squire, *‘see to his hurts, and within 
the hour let: twenty of Beaufoy’s men be 
in the saddle. Pikes, Marmontel, broad- 
swords, and a bag or two of pewder. Be 
at ease, man; if vengeance can heal 
hurts, thy sufferings are well-nigh over.” 

An hour later a party of a score strong, 
with Beaufoy at its head and Marmontel 
half a yard behind his master’s elbow, was 
riding slowly over the still wintry fields. 
There was no question now of young 
wheat or newly planted vineyard. ‘The 
Seigneur rode straight forward, turning 
neither to the right hand nor to the left. 

“‘ Three leagues, is it not, Marmontel?” 
said he. ‘Some fifty minutes’ ride, 
since, with the day in hand, there is no 
haste. ‘There will be no trouble with 
Jean de la Tour, I take it?” 

‘*A scant three leagues, Seigneur ; and 
as for La Tour, he will show fight, for he 
comes of a stock with more courage than 
crowns and pride than patience; but the 
place is outworn and ramshackle. My word 
on it, but he’ll fight, for he is Lectoure 
born, and you know the saying— 

‘A Duke of Lorraine, with King for sire, 

Hath no more pride than a Gascon squire’ ?” 

‘Then he may eat his pride,” said the 
other grimly, “‘ for by St. Francis! I ’ll have 
no man ruffling it within the four corners 
of Beaufoy, be he Gascon or Angoumois.” 

Marmontel was right as to the condition 
of Jean de la Tour’s hold. Fire and time 
had left their mark upon its stout walls; 
and of the rambling structure little 
remained habitable but the centre portion 
and its flanking turrets. The wings were 
shattered and roofless ruins. 

Posting two men at the rear lest his 
prey should break back and_ escape 
unchallenged, Beaufoy bade his troop 
wait his orders, and .rode forward to the 
great door alone. With La Tour he had 
no quarrel, and if the fellow who had so 
mishandled his churl were given up to his 
justice he would turn bridle and 
begone, with, doubtless, a curt warning 
to leave Beaufoy’s men unharmed in the 
future. If La Tour were obstinate, then, 
by the Saints! the master might pay the 
man’s fault ; and whether it was master or 
man Beaufoy cared little. 
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Which it was to be was not long lett 
uncertain, for while he was. still thirty 
paces off, Jean de la Tour himself 
appeared at the open door; a tall, burly 
man, smooth-shaven after the fashion of 
the day, and some five years younger than 
the Seigneur. 

*““When Raimond de Beaufoy does a 
thing, he does it well,” said he in sour 
jest. ‘‘ Here have I been four years in my 
poor house with never so much as a ‘ God 
save you!’; and now you come to do me 
honour with a.troop at your heels.” 

‘** By my faith, you are nght,” answered 
the Seigneur; ‘‘and what Raimond de 
Beaufoy has come to do this day he will 
do well indeed! Though it lies in my 
mind you will find little of honour in it.” 

Sitting back in his saddle, he very 
curtly told his story, while Jean de la 
Tour, three steps down from his open 
doer, listened with much outward courtesy. 
At the end— 

“Give me the fellow, and let me go,” 
said Beaufoy. “With you I desire a 
quarrel as little as I fear it; but have the 
man I must and will. When I have done 
with him you may have him back, and 
welcome.” 


“It is long,” answered the other slowly, 
*“‘ very long, since a man said ‘1 must’ to 
Jean de la Tour, and the novelty sticks 


and is hard to swallow. Besides, in this 
matter there is a thing I know and a 
thing I do not know. The thing I do 
not know is that any man of mine has 
done you wrong, and the thing | do know 
is that if the tale be true, your churl got 
no more than his deserts. 

‘“When Beaufoy comes to La Tour in 
courtesy and without ‘I wills’ and ‘I 
musts’ in his mouth,” he went on, “he 
will ever find an open door; but when he 
comes as to-day the door is better—thus.” 

Turning, he walked leisurely up the 
steps, and entering, thrust to the door 
behind him, and Beaufoy heard the jar of 
heavy bolts shot into their sockets. 

“Faith,” said he to himself, as he rode 
slowly back to his waiting troop, “’tis a 
pity, a sore pity, that the man is a fool; 
but there is no room for both him and me 
in Beaufoy.” 
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What followed thereafter, though it cost 
five lives, has little to do with the story, 
and so may be briefly summarised. First, 
a short council. ‘ Blow me in that door, 
Marmontel ; or, rather, take two with thee 
and do it.” So three went forward where 
but two came back, for one lay across the 
steps with a cracked spine. The stones of 
La Tour’s parapet were heavy and loose, 
easy to his hand, and his aim was sure. 
Then came a rush under cover of the 
pungent smoke, a rush that blooded both 
sides, for one of Beaufoy’s men went down 
with a pike in his breast, dragging with 
him the man who had thrust it home, and 
the two, rolling into a corner, ended their 
battle in quiet. The rush carried the 
entrance, and the guttural curse and heavy 
breath as they strove in the narrow pass 
were followed by a roar that rumbled the 
dust from the rafters of the antique root of 
the great square hall, a roar of hoarse 
cries, rasped steel, and shuffling, stamping 
feet. Then, of a sudden, there came a 
great calm. 

The strife had been unequal. Two of 
La Tour’s men were on the floor, the one 
upon his face, the other heaped across 
him and curved backwards, staring with 
blind eyes at the dim roof; and the rest— 
some four—had, on an order from their 
master, flung down their swords and were 
cramped in a corner, sullenly glaring at 
Beaufoy like so many wild beasts. Of 
Jean de la Tour, dead or alive, there was 
no sign. 

‘“‘Have these four into a sure hold,” 
cried the Seigneur, ‘‘but do them no 
harm. ‘That they fought, and fought well, 
for the hand that fed them, stands to their 
credit. As for their master, disperse, 
fellows, and seek him out. It does not 
fit with the honour of Beaufoy that the 
man who flouts its justice should escape 
scot-free.” 

Out of the great entrance-hall a long, 
narrow room ran to the north turret. There 
the Seigneur sat himself down and waited 
the result of the search with what patience 
he might; nor was his men’s diligence 
unrewarded. In an upper room they 
found three women, two in utter fear, 
and one in no fear at all—a well-grown, 
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slender slip of a girl with a pale face and 
angry grey eyes, and who met them with 
a kind of stern contempt, asking, ‘* What 
brigand’s work is this, breaking into-my 
‘ather’s house 7” 

These they brought to Beaufoy, and 
were quickly sent about their business. 

“TI set ye not to seek women, but a 
man,” he said curtly, ‘As for the girl, 
let her bide by the window there, and 
these two with her.” 

For an hour he sat by the table, thiow- 
ing a word or two to Marmontel from time 
to time; then one by one the searchers 
returned, shamefaced and empty-handed. 
The cunning of Jean de la Tour had been 
too much for them. 

“There was no breaking away at the 
rear,” said Marmontel. ‘ Besides, I know 
the man; he would die like a rat in its 
hole ; he is, therefore, somewhere within 
the walls. With a smooth stick and a 
yard of whip-cord, now ”—and he looked 
across at the group by the window—“ we 
might——” 

“Hold thy peace,” answered 
Seigneur sternly; ‘“‘when did Beaufoy 
war on women ? In all courtesy, 
demoiselle ”"—and he rose as he spoke— 
“I would have a word with you.” 

“Then it the first courtesy 
Beaufoy has shown La Tour,” replied she 
tartly, ‘‘ so in all courtesy let it be brief.” 

“What would you have?” And he 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘* Men cannot war 
with perfumed essences or fools’ baubles ; 
nor yet with tongues, like women.” Hestood 
silent a moment, and drummed his fingers 
on the table like a man thinking deeply. 
“Thou art Jean de la Tour’s daughter ?” 

“*T am Agathe, daughter of Jean, Count 
de la Tour.” 

“Aye, aye? A Count of Gascony.” 

**A Count of Gascony is the better of 
any Seigneur in Angoummois.” 

‘““The better, but not the match,” and 
the Seigneur laughed sourly. 
proves that. Truly thou art thy father’s 
daughter. . Hast thou sister —brother ?” 

** Neith +r one nor other.” 

“What kindred, then 7” 

““None here, Seigneur, or Raimond de 
Beaufoy might not have been within La 


the 


will be 


* To-day 


Tour’s walls to-day. 
but—but 7 

**Aye, aye, I understand. There is a 
feud, and not one would have crooked a 
finger to keep Beaufoy from where he is. 
No uncommon thing’ that in France, but 
it clears the way.” 

Again he stood silent, gnawing his 
underlip, his gaze wandering slowly from 
the girl to the table by which he stood. 
Suddenly he straightened himself 
looked her full in the face. 

“Thy father, what thinkest thou? Is 
he alive or dead? Answer with circum- 
spection, for if he be alive needs must that 
we find him though we burn the place 
about his ears. If he be dead, or it is in 
doubt, that is another matter. I have no 
mind to make Beaufoy the poorer by a 
stout castle, and the richer by a blackened 
ruin. Which?” 

It was plain that the question was 
like the stroke of a whip upon her 
flesh, for she first went pale, then red 
as fire. 

“Think,” said Beaufoy softly; ‘think 
well. Whatever you say I abide by.” 

“1,” she caught his eyes, stammered, 
and looked down upon the floor. ‘“ I— 
I—cannot tell. . Since the fight I have not 
seen’ him alive”; and drawing a long 
vreath, she flashed a look up eagerly at 
Beaufoy. 

“Then,” and the Seigneur dropped his 
words very slowly, one by one, “for all 
thou knowest he is dead ?” 

**For all I know,” answered she, fetch- 
ing a sigh that shook her as the wind a 
bush ; ‘ for all I know he is dead.” 

“So,” and he turned to Marmontel, 
“that ends the matter. Let there be no 
more search.” 

Then he beckoned him to come near, 
and for a brief space the two stood in 
earnest talk. 

“Thou hast thy orders,” Beaufoy said 
at length. ‘‘ See to it that no time is lost. 
I give thee two hours—no more. Now 
begone. Some of you there seek out 
bread and meat; our hostess and I would 
dine. Thou art not hungry ?” he went 
on, as the girl made a gesture of dissent. 
“Well, well, grief is a great slaver of 


In Gascony, perhaps ; 


and 











“Thou?” she cried, *‘thou? Keep back, beast!” 


See “ Tue Beavuroy RoMANCcEs,”’ PAGE 199. 
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appetite. Now I, I thank the Lord, am 
famished, and know it.” 

While he dined he talked, and when he 
had finished eating he talked; a great 
flask of Burgundy wine at his left elbow. 
A medley of broken tales, legends of 
Beaufoy, memories of dead women; a 
courteous flow of words, suave and smooth, 
but never once might Agathe de la Tour 
or her women quit the room. At last 
there was the thud of hoof-beats on the 
turf, and the loom of half-a-dozen men 
riding by in a bunch. 

“On my word, Marmontel has made 
good haste,” he said, following the 
figures with his eyes as they swept past, 
“‘ or fair company makes a short hour.” 

Presently the door was opened from 
without, and the squire appeared, followed 
by a Franciscan friar in his black frock, 
over whose shoulder peered the cunning 
eyes and animal face of Peter the goatherd. 

‘“* Shut the door and keep it fast,” said 
Beaufoy, pushing the wine-flagon from 
him and rising to his feet. Then he stood 
thinking, drumming his finger-tips as 
before, while the group by the window 
eyed the group by the door, all marvelling 
what would happen next. 

“‘ Friar,” he went on at last, “our good 
friend Jean de la Tour is, as we believe, 
dead; and the demoiselle his daughter 
has none of her race nearer than Gascony. 
’Tis sorrowful—most sorrowful—to be thus 
orphaned ; and, failing kin, I, the Suzerain 
of Beaufoy, must play guardian and com- 
forter. So far is clear. Clear, also, it is 
that I must put her in safe keeping, for 
the times are troublous, as one may see in 
the hall without.” 

“There is the Convent of Our 
began Friar Mark as the Seigneur fell 
silent, but he got no further. 

“Ta, ta, ta, ta! To send such a face 
as that to a nunnery were a fool’s work. 
No, no, let the girl be wed. Stand forth, 
Peter the goatherd, for, on the word of 
Beaufoy, thou shalt have her.” 

Shambling in his walk, Peter pushed his 
lumbering frame to the front. The terror 
of the past hours had told upon him, and 
the unwholesome skin of his flabby cheeks 
hung in folds; but now he stiffened 
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himself to a bolder front, and his narrow eyes 
were keenly alert, with the furtive watch- 
fulness of a wild beast. The thing was a 
jest, no doubt, but who was he to baulk the 
Seigneur’s humour? Besides, when the 
Seigneur jested surely a man’s neck was 
safe ! 

‘‘“A pretty figure of a man!” said 
Beaufoy grimly, and eyeing him as if he 
were a scabbed cur. ‘Wilt thou have 
her to wife, rascal? Speak, man, and 
do thy courtesy, or by St. Francis! 
Marmontel shall prick thee into words 
with his dagger. What? Silent? Well, 
words go for little. Friar, do thou thy 
part, and quickly. Beaufoy has need of 
me.” 

** But,” said the monk, hesitating in his 
sore quandary, “the damsel, perhaps, is 
unwilling ?” 

“But I am willing,” cried Beaufoy ; 
“‘and that ends it.” 

So suddenly had the thing been sprung 
upon them that at the first neither Agathe 
de la Tour nor the goatherd grasped 
Beaufoy’s meaning, but as it dawned upon 
the man’s brain that this freak had a core 
of earnest, he advanced towards the girl 
with outstretched arms and a broad laugh 
upon his great mouth. 

“Thou?” she cried, “thou? Kee}. 
Back, beast. If this is a jest, Seigneur de 
Beaufoy, end it.’ 

“No jest, by St. Francis,” answered 
Beaufoy. ‘And the end is, thou shalt 
marry him.” 

“If he so much as touch me I shall 
kill him.” 

“That is thy affair and his, but when 
I ride hence I leave six men behind me 
lest the dead arise.” 

““But”—and her voice ran up, quaver- 
ing and shrill, as she flung out a hand 
pointing at the goatherd — “it cannot, 
it cannot be. That thing — that — 
that . 

“Can it not!” said Beaufoy coldly, 
“but I say it can be, and will.” 

“If my father were here 

“* Aye, but he is dead.” 

“It is an infamy, an infamy!” she cried. 
“You!—who did not war on women! 
You!—to take so pitiful a vengeance! 
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Hear me. By Holy Mary, if that wretch 
so much as fouls me with a finger-tip I'll 
kill him!” 

“Again I say that is his affair. What 
thinkest thou of thy bride, goatherd ?” 

“That I’]l tame her, Seigneur, never 
fear” ; and he made as if to catch her by 
the arm. 

But Beaufoy’s mood had changed. 
“Stand back, churl, and bide thy time,” 
he cried sternly as the girl shrank from the 
stretched - out hands; ‘“‘she is still a 
demoiselle de la Tour. As for the 
taming, | have my doubts; but for the 
third time | say that is thy affair. Do 
thou thy part, priest.” 

It was a strange ceremony. ‘lhe man, 
between terror and uncertainty, knew not 
which way to turn, and stood shuffling 
his feet and muttering and murmuring to 
himself as he plucked at his ragged beard. 


The girl, drawn to the furthest angle of 


the window, was standing bolt upright 
and breathing hard through her shut teeth, 
but speaking never a word. Near the 
two stood the friar, his face full of the 
trouble of his spirit, and save for his voice, 
there was a very great silence. 

But the silence was not for long. From 
behind Beaufoy there came the grind 
and creak of warped woodwork moving 
grudgingly in unaccustomed grooves. A 
panel in the wall was painfully pushed 
aside, and in the space appeared Jean de 
la Tour. 
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““A miracle!” cried the Seigneur, ‘a 
miracle!” and he broke into a laugh. 
“Friar, thy ministrations have raised the 
dead, and if Paul II. does not canonise 
thee thou hast lost thy due! Seize him, 
two of you, and hold him fast. Now, 
priest, the bride awaits thee.” 


“No, no, no!” cried La Tour. ‘ Your 


trap has caught me; let the bait go free. 
And listen, Beaufoy ; no man of mine laid 
hand upon your churl.” 

Faith of a gentleman, La 


** What ? 
Tour ?” 

‘Faith of a gentleman, Beaufoy.” 

“Then, by St. Francis! I had been 
richer by two men if you had spoken 
sooner. Fasten your loose ends, priest, 
and quickly. At present the girl is no 
more than three parts Madame le Chevrier. 
Finish, I say.” 

‘“‘ Beaufoy, Beaufoy, it would be an 
infamy ; why, man 

“Put a hand upon his mouth, one of 
you. For the last time, priest, finish, I 
say. I have sworn to Peter the goatherd, 
and I hold to my oath.” 

Again there was a silence, and across it 
the halting, broken voice of the monk. 
Then it, too, ceased, and all was still 
as a tomb. 

“‘ Marmontel,” said the Seigneur softly, 
but so that all might hear, “have yon 
goatherd out and hang him, as I swore 
this morning, so that men may know the 
justice of Beaufoy.” 
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4// the Photegraphs have been enlarged (about two-fifths 


ITH the present reign there 
appeared the florin, ‘‘ one-tenth 
of a pound,” which hinted at the intro- 
duction of the decimal system into our 
coinage. When 
this system is at 
length adopted, 
changes must of 
necessity be made 
in the value of the 
component coins— 
changes more or 
less awkward, ac- 
cording as one piece 
of money or an- 
other is interfered 
with. Very little 
consideration of a 
suffice to recall the 
commodities and the privileges for each 
of which some particular coin can always 
be exchanged. A better example could 
not, perhaps, be found than the 
of our largest ‘‘ copper.” The 
penny newspaper, the penny stamp, 
the penny fare are but a few of the 
things for which we might have to 
pay more if the value of the penny 
were increased. We might even 
the same pre- 
dicament should the coin be depre- 
ciated, for the seller would hardly 
be able to accept less, and the 
chances are against the value of the 
present penny finding expression 
in any new coins. 

The vested interests, as it were, of 
the penny and the respect which the pound 
has long commanded, combined with the 
apparent impossibility of leaving both 
untouched, have so far prevented that 


A Sitver Pexny 
or Henry II. 


Fic. 1 
The ouly piece of money in 
use in England at the time. 


Vote the sceptre on the left 
outstde the central ring.) 


day’s routine will 


case 


find ourselves in 


) te bring out the detatls better. 


simplification of accounts which prevails 
in the lands of the cent and centime. The 


present positions of the pieces in question 
and of the penny in particular have only 
been attained after many strange vicis- 
situdes, and an existence continuous or 
intermittent extending over long periods 
of years. 


It is to the evolution of the now 
humble coin that we shall here turn our 
attention, though if we make a jump from 
the times of Victoria the Good to those of 
William the Conqueror, we shall find that 
the penny had already established its pro- 
verbial relationship with the pound. 

The first remarkable feature to be 
noticed about the money of the early 
Norman kings of this country is that 
their penny (Fig. 1) was made of silver. 
It approximated in size to our modern 
sixpence, but was very considerably 
thinner. What is, perhaps, quite as sur- 
prising is the fact that there was no othef 
kind of coin in circulation. Four Saxon 


Fic. 2.—A Sitver Penny or Evwaxp I. 


Lhe reverse shows the customary cross, and bears the 
Mint name“ London.” 


pennies, indeed, or twelve Norman ones, 
went to make up a shilling, but the term only 
referred to a sum, and not to a piece, of 
money. In like manner, the pound was 
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only a name so far as value was concerned, 
and denoted just so many current pennies 
as would make up a pound weight of 
silver. 

Not only is this an interesting survival 
of the primitive custom of making pay- 
ments by weight of metal that antedates 
the use of coins, but the connection 
between the pound and penny of Saxon 
times which has survived the Conquest is 
still to be seen in troy weight, by which 
the precious metals are still sold. The 
original silver penny of the Saxon kings 
weighed 24 grains, hence the meaning of 
our pennyweight. Twelve ounces of twenty 
pennyweights, or 240 pennyweights, make 
a pound troy, so that in the beginning 
240 silver pennies went to the pound, just 
as 240 pence still go to the sovereign. 
Nations have a most decided way of 


Fic. 3.—A Sitver Penny 
or Qveen EvizaBeTu. 
Bearing the Tudor 

motto“ Rosa sine spina” 

without a 


Fic. 4.—A SILver Pewsy 
or James I. 

The so-called “ Rost 
and Thistle Penny,” 
from ‘the devices on 
etther stde. 


(a rese 
thorn). 
making their individual coins fighter as 
time goes on; and 22} grains came to be 

the proper weight of the silver penny. 

It is possible to trace the penny, but 
not under the same name, back to the 
time of the earliest known coins. Its Saxon 
forerunner, of slightly less value, the scea/, 
we still unknowingly refer to when we say 
that there ‘“‘is not a shof in the locker.” 
This piece of money may well have been 
derived from the Roman denarius, also 
of silver and of abot the same diameter. 
The latter was, in turn, copied about two 
hundred and fifty years before Christ from 
the Greek drachma, long previously current 
at Rome. The former had depreciated in 
weight, just as the drachma had from the 
standard of 66} grains ‘adopted at Athens 
some hundreds of years before, and which is 
still to be traced in the drachm of 60 grains 
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in our own apothecaries’ weight. Hence 
our pennyweight and drachm have the 
same derivation. The origin of the word 


drachma is interesting, meaning as it 
does “‘a handful,” and referring to the 
bars of metal counted rather than weighed 
during the transition period preceding the 


issue of 
definitely 
stamped 
coins. 
Only one 
step far- 
ther is it 
possible 
togo,and 
that in 
deriving 
the Greek drachma, originally weighing 
half as much again, from the gold s/ater 
of Asia, where the earliest known coins 
were struck in this metal. The silver 
drachma was half the weight of the stater 
and one-twentieth of its value, 

Returning now to the English pennies, 
we find no earlier mention of them than 
that of A.p. 688. They were coined by 
the individual kings of the Heptarchy, 
and afterwards by the sole rulers. On the 
obverse the monarch’s head and name 
usuaily appear, while the reverse shows a 
cross, and records the town where the 
coin was minted, and the name very often 
of the moneyer. Every important town 
is recorded 
upon one 
penny or 
another, and 
local mints, 
though 
diminishing 
in numbers, 
continued to 
issue coins 
down to the 
time of : na : 
QueenAnne, Fic. 7.-—-A Mopet Sitver Pensxy 


or VICTORIA. 
when the “te 
The rim ts of copper, probably to lessen 
one at the the chances of the coin being lost. 
Tower was 


alone authorised to do so. The Norman 
kings had pennies of similar character, often 
with a full-faced effigy (Figs. 1 and 2), 


Fics. 5 AND 6.—MAunvy Pennies 1N 
Sicver or Grorce IIL. ann Victoria. 

These are still given away tn Uest- 
minster Abbey as part of the royal alms 
on the day before Good Friday. 
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> 11.—Tne Bronze Pexxy or tHe Present Time. 


in this the crowened head rts taken from our recentls 


designed stleer cotnage. 


Fic. 8.—A Coprer Pexny or Georce IIT 


This was the first cotn of the value made in copper, and 
seetghed exactly an ounce. 


Fics. 12 AND 13.—Covdrer Fartuixcs or Crartes I. 


The larger bears the Scotch Thistle and the othe , : 
ee Fic. 10.—A Broxze HAtepenny oF THE First Issve. 


This. as do the corresponding penny and farthine. shows 
‘ . x 
some slight potnts of difference + the cotns of 


Fic. 9 —A Corvper Pexnsxy of Victoria. 
Previous to the year 1860 all the Queen's pennies 
were of this descr tption. Fic. 16.—A Correr Hatrrenxy of Wittiam any MARY 
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and, in fact, it was not until Edward the 
Third’s reign that larger silver coins were 
introduced. All the same, the silver 
penny remained in circulation, though of 
diminished size (Figs. 3 and 4), until the 
Stuart period. When milling was finally 


introduced, by Charles II., as a remedy 
against clipping, the silver coins of less 


value than sixpence were only made, 
and then with plain edges, for the 
alms given by the Sovereigns on the day 
before Good Friday, which is known as 
Maundy Thursday. In Maundy sets 
then, the silver penny (Figs. 5 and 6) is 
still to be found at the present day, and it 
is slightly bigger than the model penny of 
the same metal (Fig. 7), which has been 
issued within a copper rim, and shows the 
size on the basis of the ordinary coinage. 

Once the 
penny 
raised to the 
dignity of a 
gold coin 
Among the 
“Ancient 
Britons” 
gold was in 
general use, 
and a Saxon 
king may 
have occa- 

The frst appearance of sionally used 
“Britannia” ona British coin, e 5 
at bast 
Henry III. was the first English king 
to make use of it again. His gold 
pennies weighed twice as much as the 
silver ones, and were worth twenty, and 
afterwards twenty-four of the latter. Very 
few specimens are now known, and an 
example has been sold for £160. 

Seeing that the buying-power of the 
penny was, of course, much greater in 
early times such as eve are considering, the 
necessity for smaller money must have been 
very great. Occasionally even the Saxon 
kings—as, for instance, Alfred the Great 
and Edward the Confessor—struck half- 
pennies; though the old tale runs that 
actual pennies were cut into halves and 
fourthings, or, we should say, farthings. 
After Richard the First’s time these were 
issued again and again; and, with some 


was 


Fic. 15.A Copper FARTHING 
or Cuartes II. 
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interruptions, the halfpenny at least con- 
tinued in use as long as the silver penny. 
Even these coins did not solve the diffi- 
culty, and a host of unauthorised coins of 


Roman Coin or Antoninus Pius, sHowinG 
rue Earuiest Ficure or “ Britannia.” 


The half-obliterated “S.C...” below, signifies that the 
pce of money was tssued by the authority of the Senate. 


similar values, tradesmen’s tokens, and so 
on were made by private persons. Queen 
Elizabeth introduced silver three-half- 
pennies and three-farthings without avail, 
and caused the patterns for a copper 
coinage to be prepared. This sovereign 
gave permission to the City of Bristol to 
produce copper coins of its own, but 


Fic. 17.—A “ Woop’s Hacrrenny.” 

Cotued for use in Ireland under a contract from 
Geerge 1. “ Britannia” becomes ** Hibernia’”’ by the 
substitution of a harp for her shield. 
issued none herself, after all. Her suc- 
cessors made several attempts to establish 
a copper currency, but success did net 
follow until after the withdrawal of the 
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Fic. 21.—A Bronze HAterensy or Vicroria. 


Fic. 20.—A Coreen Hatrpenny or Groror IV. This belongs to the first issue of this coinage ; the obverse 


The olive branch has goue. ts shown tn Fig. 10. 


smaller silver, and even then only half- out, but, probably owing to its awkward 
pence and farthings came into use at first. size and weight, it has not been 
Indeed, it was not until coined subsequently. ‘The 
George the Third’s long second issue of the copper 
reign, and towards the end penny was of a more con- 
of it, that Messrs. Boulton venient size, and all those 
and Wait were permitted to subsequently made of the 
produce the massive copper same metal have had the 
penny (Fig. 8), which marked same diameter. The early 
the reappearance of the pennies of Victoria were 
useful coin. These pieces really coppers (Fig. 9), and 
of money, with their raised a good story is told of an 
rims and incised lettering, old woman in the North of 
weighed a full ounce, and Fic. to. —A Coprer Fartiixe Scotland who continued, 
checked effectively the great- ov Groncs IN after the introduction of 
est outburst of tokens that = 4” Aas ae wuudavd the lighter bronze coinage 
had up to that time appeared. oo oe in 1860, to weigh the sweets 

A corresponding twopenny bit weigh- she sold against the pennies of the 
ing two ounces, was also brought children who bought them. One can well 


Fic. &.—Tue Hatrreenny or Georce IIL., 


: , ; Fic. 22.—Tue Present Sryie or Pexnxy. 
CorRESPONDING TO Bovuttox AND Watts’ Penny. ee 


This coin and the farthing lack the raised rim of the The waves, ship, and lighthouse have once more 
penny and twopenny. Here the trident appears. disappeared. 
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imagine the strenuous endeavours made 
by the youngsters to get hold of the 
older and heavier coins! 

If one compares the first bronze issue with 
those of latter years, it will be discovered 
that the beading near the edge of the 
coins (Fig. 10) is distinct from the latter. 
Since 1860 it has become, as before, a 
mere toothing. Of recent years (1895), 
as we know, a fourth type, with a third 
kind of head, copied from the silver 
coinage, has been adopted, and, like it 
bearing a crown on the head (Fig. 11). 

Under the dates of certain pennies, 
such as 1874 and 1882 for 
instance, a letter may be found indicating 
that the coins were not made at the Mint. 


, 


those of 





Fic. 23.—A MAnx FArruine 
or VICTORIA. Fic. 
This dclongs to the carly copper 


comnag. 





To tell the story of the “ Britannia” 
which is such an important feature of our 
penny we must go back to the time 
when the copper coinage was introduced. 
James I. forbade the use of tokens, and 
tried to replace them by farthings. 
Charles I. issued similar ones (Figs. 12 and 
13),and Cromwell went so far as the making 
of trial pieces. 
Charles 

farthings 


It was left, however, for 
II. to produce halfpence and 
as we now know them, and 


they bore on the veverse the figure of 


“Britannia.” The general idea is obviously 
taken from one of a man so named upon a 
Roman coin (Fig. 14), but the actual repre- 
sentation is said to be a portrait of the lovely 
Frances Stuart. We figure (Fig. 15) the 
farthing, which is very similar to the half- 
penny in design, though it shows the lady 
with one bare leg. The sceptre held by 
the Roman Britannia has become an olive- 
branch, and a spear has been added to the 


or CHARLES I., MADE FROM 


Sinver PLATE. 
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shield, which shows two of the crosses 
that later went to form the Union Jack. 
Before describing the series which show 
the development of the modern Britannia, 
it may be of interest to touch on one or 
two points bearing upon the few following 


reigns. Scarcity of copper caused the sub- 
divisions of the pennyin James the Second’s 
reign to be made of tin or pewter, with 
a small plug of copper in the centre to 
indicate that they passed for coins of that 
metal. William and Mary’s money bore 
two heads (Fig. 16), and after the death 


of the Queen, William’s alone remained. 
In Anne’s reign no halfpennies were in 
circulation, and it seems doubtful if any of 
the celebrated farthings became 


current. 





25.—A Groat 


Fic. 24.—A*SILVER Groat 
or Henry VIII. 


The one which, it is said by some, was 
issued is in the style of the farthing of 
Charles II., and, if in good preservation, 
will fetch from six to fourteen shillings. 
Five other pattern types are known, which, 
according to their rarity, sell for from 
fifteen shillings to twelve pounds. The 
persistent belief that only three copies of 
the farthing were coined has no foundation, 
except in the fact that some of the pattern 
coins are very rare. 

Returning to ‘ Britannia,” we find that 
Wood’s halfpenny, coined for Ireland 
(Fig. 17) by the man whose name it 
bears, shows the figure leaning upon a 
harp instead of a shield. The coins were 
smaller than the ordinary coins of George I. 
being also less than the contract allowed, 
and drew forth the celebrated DrapierLetters 
from Dean Swift. In Boulton and Watts’ 
coins, already mentioned, a ship appears, 
and well-marked waves, upon one of which, 
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below the shield, the word SOHO is seen, 
signifying that the coin was made at 
Birmingham, though, of course, issued by 
the Mint. The spear, be it noticed, is here 





An Orxvinary AND A MAcunpy Groat 
or Vicroria. 


The first was tn circulation until about twelve years ago, 
and the second ts still coined for the roval alms. 


converted into the more familiar trident, 
and the olive-branch is more detailed, 
becoming even more so on the corre- 


sponding _ halfpenny (Fig. 18), which 
is not furnished. with a broad. rim. 


When we examine the coppers of the 
next king we find that Britannia has 
donned a helmet, and faces the right 
instead of the left, while the waves and 
ship have disappeared. In the farthing we 
show (Fig. 19), the hand holding the olive- 
branch clutches the shield, and in the half- 
penny (Fig. 20) the branch has gone, and 
the rose, thistle, and shamrock take the 
place of the date, which appears on the 
obverse side. 

This style continued in use until the 
bronze coinage of Victoria appeared. 
With the latter the ship and waves came 
back (Fig. 21), and brought Eddystone 
Lighthouse with them. The date returned 
also to its old place, and the rose, thistle, 
and shamrock went to adorn the drapery 
on the Queen’s dress (Fig. 10). Lastly, 
in 1895, ship (Fig. 22) and lighthouse and, 
what is more to be regretted, the waves 
were again left out when our present style 
of penny was first issued. 

The Irish harp used to_ replace 
Britannia on the Irish coins, the thistle 
on Scotch; the “ three legs” (Fig. 23), 


which are the crest of the Isle of 
Man, appeared on Manx coins. This, 
it has been pointed out, is prob- 


ably the remains of the “‘svastika,” the 
oldest design hitherto discovered, from 
which also the ‘ key pattern ” is derived. 
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The individual coin we show was used 
some years_ago by three men on night 
duty in a well-known institution, to deter- 
mine‘ which of three beats each should 
take, by the usual method of “tossing.” 
Half-farthings of copper were issued in 


the present reign, but did not come 
into general use; it is possible that 


they might have proved of advantage to 
very poor people, by whom the farthing 
is still circulated to a more considerable 
extent than might be imagined. Perhaps 
the smallest coin struck is the model 
eighth of a farthing, conformable with the 
copper coinage. 

Multiples of the penny in silver were 
introduced by Edward III., as we have 
said, and took the form of the groat or 
fourpence, and the half-groat. These only 
went out of fashion with the silver penny, 
and we show in Fig. 24 a groat of the 
early issue of Henry VIII. This was 
followed’ by many debased coins, which, 
after very little wear, showed their true 
character. The prominent profile of the 
King was one of the first parts to change 
colour, hence the familiar title of “ old 
copper-nose,” by which the ioving subjects 
of Henry VIII. knew their sovereign. An 
example of the rough coinage made in 
the ‘time of the wars between King and 
Commons from silver plate given to the 
former by public bodies and _ private 





Fics. 27 AND 28.—An Earty Hate-Groar, 
lime or Evizapern. 


Lhe former bears the Mint mark“ Canter,” siguifying 
Canterbury. 


persons is given in Fig. 25. ‘This, it 
may be said, was not debased, but 
archeologists will never cease regretting 
the wholesale destruction of the silver of 
ancient workmanship which occurred. Not 
only did the loyalists sacrifice their 
property, but the Commons melted down 
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that which belonged to the Crown, although 
the Lords pointed out that the metal 
was the least valuable part of it. Groats 
were revived in William the Fourth’s time 
as milled 
coins, and 
continued 
in circula- 
tion until 
the middle 
of the 
present 
reign, 
when they 
were re- 
called. 
The three- 
pence, re- 
vived in 
1845, with- 
out milling, now takes its place. We 
represent the ordinary fourpenny (Fig. 26), 
with “‘ Britannia” on the reverse, and the 
somewhat larger but unmilled Maundy 
groat, bearing a “4.” In Fig. 27 is 
** CIVITAS 
LONDON ” on its reverse, showing that it was 
coined in London. The next illustration 
is of an Flizabeth twopenny (Fig. 28). 


Fic. 20.—A Sixpence or Evizaneru. 


The rose behind the head serves to dis- 
tingutsh tt from the shilling. 


shown an early half-groat, with 


The shilling was represented by 4 coin of 


that value in Henry the Seventh’s time, but 
we do not intend to deal with coins whose 
names do not show their connection with 
the penny. Some rough pieces of Charles I. 
are marked “ XII.,” as are the gun-metal 
shillings of James II., made to pass for 
silver when this metal could not be got. 
Edward the Sixth’s reign saw sixpences 


and threepenny-bits appear, and coin of 


the first denomination 
of Elizabeth’s (Fig. 29 
bears a date on the re- 
verse, this Queen having 
introduced the idea. 
George the ‘Third’s last 
coin has an exceedingly 
handsome design, with 
the coats-of-arms in the 
form of intro- 
duced by Simon, the 
celebrated engraver of Charles the 
Second’s time, poorly imitated on the 
early florins of Victoria. The reverse 
of the first issued Jubilee  sixpence 


Fic. 31.~—A SILver 
THREE - HALFPENNY 
Piece or Vicroria. 
This was cotned foi a Cross, 


use tn Famaica, 
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of the present reign followed the style 
of one of George the Third’s, and was 
so like the half-sovereign of the same 
issue that many were forthwith gilded and 
passed as gold coin. At Buffalo Bill’s show 
at Earl’s Court, change was given for many 
pounds’ worth of such bogus half-sovereigns 
in a single afternoon. ‘The result was that 
the issue was recalled, and one with the 
familiar reverse substituted for it. 

Among threepenny-bits we show two of 
Charles the Second’s (Fig. 30): the first 
and earlier coin faces to the left, and bears a 
crown on the effigy, an occurrence not to be 
looked for until the florins of the present 
reign. The second is the obverse of the 
Maundy coin and faces to the right, in order, 
it is said, that the King might turn his back 
on Cromwell and the Commonwealth. 
Since this issue the succeeding monarchs 
have faced left and right alternately. 

A three-halfpenny piece was coined for 
Jamaica by Victoria (Fig. 31), and one 


Fic. 30.—Tuktrvenny-Bivs or CHartes IIL. 


The “head” of the second tssne faces to the right, 
turning tts back on the Commonwealth. 


appeared in the previous reign. ‘The only 
prior instance of such a coin being used 
is the one mentioned above,when the three- 
farthings was also issued by Elizabeth. 
Both of the coins were marked behind 
the head with a “rose,” as were the 
threepenny and sixpence (see Fig. 29), 
and Shakspere alludes to this, though 
unthinkingly he transports it to the time of 
King John, in the play where Philip the 
Bastard laughs at Faulconbridge’s leanness. 
He has already transferred the “‘half face” 
or profile groat to the same period for the 
same purpose, and makes Philip say— 
And if my legs were two such riding rods, 
My arms such eel-skins stuffed, my face so thin 
That iw my ear I durst not stick a rose 
Lest men should say, ** Look where three farthing 


to 


goes! 





DAN. 


By ELLEN ADA SMITH. 


- was a strange friendship, this, 

between Amos Leybourne, the black- 
smith, and Dan, the village natural, whom 
no one loved and some feared, for he was 
freakish and mischievous. Not a few 
hated that weak and rickety body, and 
even his mother had not been proud of her 
* love-child.” She, however, had been 


dead some years, and Dan thrived as best 
he could upon the cold kindness of various 
relatives. 

As regards earning his own living, he 
was a hopeless failure, and, after years of 
schooling, if they sent him to scare the 


birds from the seeded field, he would 
forget his mission and wander into the 
woods or down to where the brook babbled 
a ceaseless music under summer and winter 
skies. Such a sound had power over the 
restlessness that kept him aimless and idle, 
and for a while he would listen intelli- 
gently, with something waking in his face, 
that made it brighter and more hopeful. 

Such was Dan, an utterly useless com- 
modity, caring as little for human beings 
as they did for him; but he loved Nature— 
for she does not whisper her secrets only 
to the wise and prudent—and hated cruelty 
to dumb and helpless animals so much that 
to witness it would shake his puny body 
as with a whirlwind of wrath. People 
laughed at such impotent anger, yet it 
was a terrible thing to suffer, and he would 
roam the woods far and wide to find 
trapped animals and set them free. 

It was through this ruling passion of 
his that he and Leybourne became friends ; 
yet the beginning was stormy enough, for 
outside the smithy on fine days hung a 
cage with a lark in it, which belonged to 
young Dick Leybourne before they had 
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made a convict of him. In former days 
Amos had been a godfearing man and 
a churchgoer, but his son’s disgrace had 
fallen on him like a blight, and he would 
sometimes drink hard, and swear hard 
too, forgetting former piety. 

One sunny day he went to feed this 
bird, and found the cage-door open, the 
captive free, and Dan standing close by 
listening. 

* You 


catching 


young devil!” he cried fiercely, 
up in his rage the first thing that 
hand: it was an iron bar, but, 
in spite of his fury, he dared not use it, 
for the crazy lad seemed hardly to heed 
him at all. 

** Hush ! 
blue. 


came to 


It’s gone right up into the 
I can’t see it now, but it is sing- 
ing—singing—singing. If I could open 
Dick’s cage and let him out so, what 
would you do to me then!” 

The man’s fierce, strong hand fell 
paralysed; he could not even hear the 
lark’s rejoicing notes, but Dan could 
evidently, for the seemingly dead soul 
was kindled in his face as he looked 
up steadfastly: perhaps in that moment 
he, too, knew himself a captive, and 
realised dimly that there might come a 
day of escape. 

“If it were Dick now,” he repeated 
fearlessly, ‘‘ who loved the wild free life, 
and you could set him free with just one 
touch, wouldn’t you do it ?” 

But without answering, the old man 
went into his smithy, cursing his own 
cruelty for having kept the poor bird in 
captivity so long ; and from that hour Dan 
and he were friends. 

From different causes, the one was as 
solitary as the other, for Amos Leybourne 


, 


P 
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had shut himself up with his sorrow, 
growing daily more hard and despairing. 
He did his work almost wordlessly, and, 
being so dull, grew unpopular ; but Dan, 
in his aimless, shiftless way, would come 
in when he listed, and squat by the forge 
like some hobgoblin, and open that dazed 
mind of his with a certainty of sympathy, 
unspoken though it might be. 

Sometimes he would blow the huge 
forge bellows, for he liked to watch the 
fierce flare rising and falling, that made 
Amos’s face above glow weirdly; he liked 
the rushing red sparks, and the roar they 
made; and then when the music of the 
anvil spoke, he would sit silent, more 
goblin-like than ever, with listening bright 
eyes. 

Amos, in a rough, hard way, tried to do 
his duty by the lad, bidding him work, 
and painting the horrors of the ‘‘ house” 
to which such idleness must bring him. 

To such counsel Dan would listen 
hopelessly : for Amos might as well have 
tried to tame some senseless woodland 
animal to skilled labour as to hammer 
Dan’s wandering wits into any useful 
shape. 

Sustained labour of any sort was not 
in him, but only erratic fancies, mere 
hindrances in the way of earning bread ; 
and at last Amos gave up any attempt at 
improving him, and then they became 
better friends than ever: for good advice 
had a deadening effect on Dan’s natural 
gifts, and, left to himself, he could charm 
away many a sad hour for the man stricken 
childless in his old age. 

His quaint, shrewd questions were a 
wonder to Amos, and the pathetic strivings 
of a weak intellect towards an under- 
standing of many mysteries which even 
wise men cannot fathom roused healing 
pity in a heart that*might otherwise have 
grown loveless. 

“Who tells the plants and things when 
the spring is coming?” he would often 
ask. ‘‘Something whispers the secret to 
them_before thie last snow is gone.” 

***Tis the longer days and the sun that 
warms the ground.” 


But Dan was not convinced. 
No! 


“No! 
I’ve seen plants put away into dark 
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places, where the sun never shines, and 
even they know, and stretch out weakly 
leaves that go seeking until they die of 
want. Something creeps in and tells 
them, and I want to know what it is?” 

“‘Tdle fancies, lad, idle fancies! You 
should mind your work. Such _ item- 
ming at the plough-tail means crooked 
furrows.” 

But it was said merely for form’s sake, 
for the old man quite recognised that 
there was no change possible with Dan 
in this life; and, comparing his own 
rugged strength with the boy’s weak 
body, he saw that there was little or no 
fear of his making old bones. 

Dan, on his part, paid no attention to 
the formal remonstrance, but pursued his 
own train of thought to the roaring 
accompaniment of the forge fire. 

“°Tis like the wind when it’s angry 
with the trees. I’ve seen them turn all 
ways to avoid the blows, and even the 
dead leaves run away from fear, like 
rabbits when the keepers dog chases 
them. Everything is timorous of the 
wind: see the great black clouds running 
for dear life, with no place to hide in. 
Why are they so frightened ?” 

“They are not frightened any more 
than those sparks you are blowing up.” 

“Oh, but they are! You see them 
trying to catch hold of each other, just 
for company. They are scared as I am, 
when it’s dark, and there is no one near.” 

For the darkness was Dan’s great 
terror. Not the soft, shadowy darkness 
of a starlit night—for he had roamed the 
woods on his errands of mercy too often 
for that—but the indoor loneliness of 
night, with no one near, was what he 
dreaded and feared, and his people, 
understanding this, used it as a means of 
punishment, not knowing what they did. 

On fine Sundays this godless pair— 
from a church-going point of view—would 
wander through the fields in a strange 
yet loving companionship that never 
jarred. Perhaps if Dan had been hale 
and hearty, Amos, thinking of the tall, 
strong son, might have hated him; but 
the lad’s strength to win his fatherly 
affection lay in his weakness and the 





“Hush! It’s gone right up into the blue.” 
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expression of quaint, fantastic ideas, 
bringing a new interest to chase away sad 
thoughts. 

Very proud was Dan to let Amos peep 
in upon the nesting birds which he had 
discovered during the week, and his thin, 
gaunt hand would replace every sheltering 
twig with scrupulous care. 

Then it was pleasant to sit by the 
murmuring brook, all bright and babbling 
with the spring rains, and on either 
mossy bank a wealth of primroses. Amos 
would smoke a comforting pipe there, 
and Dan watch the mirrored clouds and 
the little frets of waves that dimpled into 
sunshine at his feet. They were a happy, 
harmless pair then, although Amos’s 
theology was often put to a severe test 
by Dan’s vain imaginings concerning 
things incomprehensible as he looked 
almost unwinkingly upon the pale April 
sun. He thought the world must be very 


dark to any sight behind that glittering 
screen. 
** God can’t see little specks like us,” he 


said once. ‘‘ Away up in such brightness 
as that nobody could.” 

“‘ Maybe not,” answered Amos, and then 
checked himself liking to think that an 
all-merciful and beneficent vision rested 
sometimes on the captive Dick. ‘‘ But the 
parson says that he can, and you must 
mind him, because you are weakly and 
like to be soon took.” 

Dan nestled up against this one friend 
of his with scared, beseeching eyes. 

“‘] can’t bide here, or there, all alone ! 
*"Twould be darkness when the stars 
weren’t lit o’ nights. We’ll go together 
when the time comes ; eh, Amos ?” 

His eyes, large and bright as a frightened 
rabbit’s, were full of fear of the unknown, 
and Amos soothed him with vague kindly 
promises, feeling ittwardly certain that the 
lad would be called first, leaving an empty 
place in an old man’s heart. Through 
the summer this seemed more than prob- 
able, for, as the villagers said, Dan began 
to dwindle and pine, and lively hopes were 
expressed that the Lord might be pleased 
to take such a useless commodity to Him- 
self. He was not scantily fed or clothed, 
for Amos saw to that, and clanged hammer 
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on anvil with a good will which never 
comes when the toil is only self-seeking, 
but Dan’s childhood had been one of 
hardness and hunger, with little care or 
pity shown him—such a ne’er-do-weel as 
he had been, and still was—so the life in 
his thin body grew frail, and drooped into 
early autumn. 

It was then that Amos—hale, strong 
Amos, with years of life still in him—fell 
off the ladder, when he was new-thatching 
his cottage, and had to lie with his lower 
limbs already dead, waiting for death to 
creep up higher, and lay a silencing touch 
upon the mainspring that still beat steadily 
on, bearing the inevitable with fortitude. 
It was Dan whose heart went nigh to 
break ; and if by force they turned him 
out of the sick-room, he would wander 
disconsolately to the dark and deserted 
forge, where all the merry sparks lay in 
grey ash, and the lark’s empty cage hung 
outside the door. 

He would sit there, trying to think 
what his little world would be like without 
the one friend who had patience with him 
always, nor ever scared his weak spirit 
with roughness or unkind words. He 
knew it would darken to him, as the 
brightness of the forge had already done; 
and the fear of being left alone seized him 
like a terror. 

It was towards the end, when Amos’s 
stout heart had perforce to falter and 
weaken for lack of strength, that to Dan 
was given the last watch. Amos had 
willed it so, in spite of opposition, being 
dogged of purpose even then. 

He wanted to try and comfort the lad 
over whom he yearned im unselfish pity 
and love ; and to see him creeping in with 
eyes of piteous affection, like some lost 
scared animal, whenever a chance preé- 
sented itself, made Amos forget his owt 
sufferings, to remember only the helpless- 
ness which so depended on him, and which 
would be left so comfortless. 

He tried to speak cheerfully, if with 
no orthodox consolation, endeavouring to 
make the parting seem but a little thing ; 
only Dan knew better, having seen the 
desolation which had already fallen upon 
the cheerful forge, with no master hand to 
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wake the music of the anvil. For the 
first time in their friendship the voice of 
Amos could bring him no comfort, and to 
all that he said Dan had but one response, 
one passionate request to make—that they 
should set out together on the unknown 
way. 

** You promised, Amos,” he wailed again 
and again. ‘‘ You promised that I shouldn’t 
bide down here all alone.” 
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The shadows of night were beginning 
to draw round the bed, and the mind of 
Amos to grope amongst other shadows, 
dreamy and unreal. To his feverish fancy, 
he seemed to hear in the wild pleading of 
this poor, feeble soul the beseeching of 
every prisoner and captive in the world, 
and a passionate pity for him and for them 
brought tears to the dying eyes. 

In Dan’s despairing cry he heard the 


Zo Dan was given the last watch. 


But Amos shook a feeble head in dis- 
approval. 

‘* We must all bide our time, lad. ’Twon’t 
be a long job, anyhow; and the dyin’ isn’t 
so hard as you fancy.” 

Dan crept beseechingly nearer, his 
exceeding grief making the fatherly heart 
ache, for all its weakness. 

“When you are gone, they will shut me 
up in the ‘house’—I’ve heard them say 
so—and I shall never be let out to pick 
even a flower to put in t’ churchyard. Take 
me with you! Oh, take me with you!” 


voice of his son pleading for liberty, and 
recalled the rapture of the free’d lark’s 
rejoicing song, reflected in Dan’s face as 
he stood listening by the empty cage. He 
knew, short as the time might be, it would 
seem hard and loveless to the poor isolated 
being, whose one faithful friend he had 


been. It was like leaving a stray lamb to 
wander helpless and forlorn, while he was 
hastening to shelter. It seemed a cruel 
desertion, and, groping among shadows as 
he was, all question of right and wrong 
lost itself completely in pity. He could 
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not pass in peace with that despairing cry 
for help holding him back, and again he 
thought of the lark’s song in the heavens 
when Dan’s merciful hand had set it free. 
Shut in a cage, the poor bird had moped 
and fretted, only remembering to sing 
again with happy liberty and the joy of 
soaring beyond human vision. With eyes 
grown very dim, and by the light of a 
pale summer moon just beginning to 
shine faintly through the window, the 
dying man looked at Dan’s anxious face, 
so worn with suspense and fear, and knew 
that he could not leave him _ behind, 
any more than he could have left Dick 
still in prison if any strength of his 
would have had power to undo the bolts 
and bars. 

“Hush, lad! hush! You shall bide 
along of me, and we’ll go together, wher- 
ever it may be; but—I’d like you to say a 
prayer first, to make the waking easier in 
the morning.” 


Poor Amos! He wasn’t half so par 


ticular about himself, but he thought this 
weak soul might need more help; but 


Dan, even in his thankfulness, could 
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remember no prayer; so Amos said the 
Blessing over him, the only thing he 
could clearly recall from former church- 
goings, and then bade him nestle close 
and go to sleep. 

Trustful as any child, and inexpressibly 
Kappy and comforted, Dan kissed his 
friend good-rtight, and lay down by his 
side to go peacefully to sleep. By the 
moon’s rays, which were alreadv turning 
the dark shadows into light, and with 
dim, loving eyes, Amos watched until 
the lad’s slumber deepened into perfect 
repose. Then, with firm hand—for Amos 
had been struck down in his strength 
without a wasting illness to steal vigour— 
he pressed the sleeper’s face closer and 
closer against his own breast. 

After a time Dan’s rest became troubled, 
but, the life in him being so feeble, there 
was hardly a struggle, and in a few 
moments the cage was empty. 

Amos lived twelve hours longer, but was 
already beyond the voices of earth. He 
lay passive, his stern face softened with a 
smile, hearing, perhaps, high in the 
heavens, the happy singing of a lark. 
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EFORE us lies a long stretch of lush 
meadow-land. The thin veil 
morning mist that broods over the stream 
is stretching forth an arm to embrace the 


willows down in yonder bend. There is 


of 
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of a solitary snipe comes to us from the 
distant osier-beds, and an early angler is 
flicking his bait up-stream to tempt some 
less wary trout to rise from its hiding- 


place on the bed of the swirling 
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silence everywhere, save for the gentle 
sighing of the sedge or the voice of the 
dabchick when, standing erect on his 
grass hummock, he stretches his little 
wings and laughs aloud. The drumming 


eddy. He has alarmed that dabchick 
before our camera can be brought to bear 
upon him, but we secure a view of his 
pollard-shaded retreat and pursue 
quest in triumph. 


our 
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A literary master craftsman, a fabricator Mr. Swinburne’s sleepy world of streams. 
of fine phrases, a Stevenson,a Hawthorne, Here atruant urchin is angling for minnows 
a Thoreau might pen many a deftly inthe plank-spanned tributary, whilst from 

yonder reach a slip of a country 
lass is approaching with spoils 
of marsh-marigold and purple 
loose - strife. Presently the 
stream broadens and deserves 
the name of river. Rush and 
sedge are of ranker and closer 
growth, and long strands of 
water- weed afford shelter to 
whole battalions of troutlets. 
Splash and ripple betray to ex- 
perienced ears that the water- 
rat is alert and seeking whom 
he may devour. Round that 
islet in mid-stream a moorhen 





A VIEW OF THE DABCHICK’S 
RETREAT, 


worded paragraph in praise of 
such richly endowed solitudes ; 
but men of coarser grain must 
perforce content themselves 
with such felicity of phrase as 
comes readily to hand. Our 
pathway closely skirts the 
water’s edge. We tread along 
its windings cautiously, watch- 
ing the tilt and tourney of the 


OUR PATHWAY CLOSELY SKIRTS 
THE WATER’S EDGE. 


slowly steers into open water, 
to dive instantly on detecting 
our proximity. Presently, too, 
we reach another bend in the 
tiver, where the herbage on 
the marge is thicker still and 
seclusion is complete. 

This is the haunt of the 
water-rail (Rallus aquaticus), 
one of the shyest birds found 
anywhere in the British Isles— 

A SLEEPY WORLD OF STREAMS. =~ shy, indeed, that although 

the female leaves her footprints 

dragon-flies over the reeds, and noting in the ooze day after day, the sharpest eye 
the erratic flight of the tiny copper of man thereabouts will fail to discover 
butterflies. Here, if anywhere, must lie where she has laid her young. Those 
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who have best studied the character- 
istics of the water-rail have wondered 
how it ever gathered courage to emerge 
from primeval solitude or waste and 
draw nearer to the busy haunts of man- 
kind. Like many another species—the 
heron, the bittern, and the avocet for 
example—it has rapidly decreased in 
numbers since our ancestors left their flint 
implements strewn hither and thither along 
our river-beds for the delectation of that 
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springs during the winter; but Pennant 
and Strickland assign it a narrower range. 
A few years back it was very plentiful at 
Redbourn Bury, St. Albans. The photo- 
graph at the beginning of this article is of 
a bird shot on the boggy reach near the 
watercress beds at Whitwell, in pleasant 
Hertfordshire, the county beloved by 
Walton and by Lamb. 

The water - rail is very seldom seen. 
Unlike the gannet, whose numbers on the 
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more scientific and bird-slaying race which 
was to come. But though doubtless 
destined to extinction in a not very 
distant future, the water-rail is at present 
well distributed throughout England, 
usually lurking in marshy vicinities, where 
it can indulge its love of solitude to 
the top of its bent. In Scotland and 
Ircland its range is limited. Mr. Gilfred 
Hartley mentioned it among birds shot by 
him in the Outer Hebrides. It is named by 
recent writers as a denizen of Barbary, 
Egypt, India, China, and even Iceland, in 
which country it is said to haunt the warm 


Island of Sula Sgeir, near Lewis—we beg 
** Sheila’s” pardon, 
estimated at 300,000, the water-rail keeps 


“‘the Lewis” — are 


but little company. Your chance of ever 
seeing one is small indeed should you lack 
the trained eye and ear of an ardent 
naturalist. Patient observation, however, 
is destined to reap full reward this morning. 
We reach the farther side of the bend 
already mentioned, and, sitting in silence 
on the half-sunken fence, watch how the 
river runs swiftly down its sloping bed and 
eddies and swirls as it sweeps past that 
narrow stretch of shingle on the opposite 
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bank. Presently, fifty yards ahead, we 
catch a momentary glimpse of a wild duck 
drifting slowly towards us, his body under 
the shadow of the near bank, but the 





OUR QUEST LEADS US BESIDE BROADER 


velvet, glossy head bathed in sunshine. 
At the same time there is a slight move- 
ment and rustle among the rushes, almost 
vis-a-vis to our perch; then the brown 
head and long bill of the water-rail 
emerge timorously from a tiny green 
arcade of rush. A short run across that 
few yards of clearer sandy shore, a few 
harsh, strident call-notes—that is all. The 
water-rail has 

sought a fresh 
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migrate south to sunnier climes, an 
individual bird may be found here and 
there taking refuge in a hole in ditch 
or bank. At such times they are very 
hungry, or paralysed 
by fright, for they 
have been captured 
by hand in situ- 
ations whence escape 
would have been 
easy 

We spent the 
winter of 1887 at 
St. Albans, and wit- 
nessed a remarkable 
sequence of events. 
One day early in 
November we had 
found a hare crouch- 
ing by the furnace 
in the stokehole at 
St. Peter’s Nursery. The hare, not being 
as sensible of the privileges of human 
friendship as were the hares of the poet 
Cowper, beat a precipitate and inglorious 
retreat. We were watching the passing 
of pussy when we descried an immense 
number of birds approaching from the 
north. They proved to be fieldfares 
(Turdus pilaris). So great was their 


WATERS, 





retreat, and we 
shall see him 
no more. 
When dis- 
turbed, this 
bird does not, 
as a rule, take 
to ight. 
Indeed, it 
slinks and 
creeps among 
the herbage in 
a manner more 
suggestive of 
the movements 
of a rat than 
of the move- 
ments of a 
bird. During a 
severe winter, 
when many 


WE REACH .,NOTHER BEND IN THE RIVER, WHERE THE 
ON THE MARGE IS THICKER. 


a 


HERBAGE 
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Once more we are abroad early 
on a faultless morning. We are 
many miles from the scene of our 
former ramble, but are, neverthe- 
less, again bending our steps 
towards the haunt of the water-rail. 
To-day our quest leads us beside 
broader waters, where several 
tributary brooks babble noisily 
down the plain, to “flood the haunts 
of hern and crake.” A pair of 
yellow wagtails are frolicking round 
the legs of a restive heifer stand- 
ing knee-deep in the long grass 
on our right, and a whole bevy 
of swallows are describing long, 
superlatively graceful curves as they 
chase each other up and down the 
river. Presently we are at our 
rendezvous; a friend puts off in his 
punt from the opposite bank, and 
pulls across to take us aboard. We 


THE RIVER SWEEPS PAST THAT NARROW 
STRETCH OF SHINGLE. 


muster that half an hour elapsed 
ere the stragglers of the rear- 
guard had passed. That morning 
a water-rail walked leisurely out of 
the ditch, crossed the road, and 
threaded its way through the coarse 
grass by the wayside towards 
Bernard’s Heath. We followed in 
its wake, and traced its path for 
some distance by the impress of 
its long grallatorial toes in the soft 
drift. 
The water-rail rears two broods 
each season—so, at least, we are 
assured by excellent authorities. 
The nest is even more sedulously 
hidden than that of the night- 
ingale. It is composed of coarse 
herbage, such as grass or rush or 
reed, and is placed amidst the 
densest shelter of aquatic plants. 
The eggs vary in number from five THE HAUNTS OF HERN AND CRAKE. 
to seven; they are not easy to 
describe, but a specimen formerly in the drift slowly down the tide for a couple of 
writer’s possession was of olive green, miles, push our punt well back among the 
spotted and dashed with reddish brown. sheltering reeds, and wait the course of 
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events with ready cameras and watchful 
eyes. Such a _ retreat would excite 
envy in the breast of any lotus-eater, 
or elicit a sigh of satisfaction from that 
poet who desired a lodge in some vast 
wilderness. The configuration of the 
country hereabouts suggests reminiscences 
of the Valley of the Avon, between 
Sopley and Christchurch, save for a more 
abundant foliage, for of willows alone 
there are enough here to satisfy Mr. Grant 
Allen. 

We are beginning to feel intermittent 
hankerings for the contents of the 
luncheon-basket, when our many neigh- 
bours seem to awake to increased liveli- 
ness. Some big frogs near our anchorage 
are waxing restless and noisy, and the 
grasshoppers are piping with commend- 
able persistence from the bank-side. At 
short intervals the coots call from the 
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bullrushes, which half screen from view 
the islet in mid-stream ; and here and there 
among yonder patches of duckweed the 
smaller trout are rising almost momentarily, 
as if better to view those masses of 
white cloud scudcing across the blue, 
and causing a procession of shadows 
to pass down the river. Fortunately, 
we maintain strict silence, for suddenly 
two water-rails appear within ten yards’ 
distance, threading sinuous passage among 
the rushes. Instinctively we glance in the 
right direction, and trace the two snipe- 
like birds treading in Indian file, with 
bills turned downwards in readiness for 
any bonne-bouche that may lie in their path. 
Simultaneously a hearty laugh rings out 
from we three. In the “interests of 


science” we have watched those birds with 
keen scrutiny, but in our excitement have 
forgotten all about our cameras. 
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ITI—THE INCIDENT OF THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 


By EMERIC HULME-BEAMAN. 


Author of “ The Prince’s Diamond,” “ The Fatth that Kills,” ete., ete. 


HAD just finished dinner one even- 
ing, and throwing myself into an 
easy-chair, was in the act of lighting a 
cigar, when there came a sudden knock 
at my door, and the next moment Archi- 
bald Batts walked in. 
“My dear fellow,” said I, jumping up, 
‘*T am glad to see you! A glass of wine ? 


The port is "63—or perhaps you prefer 


whisky ? It is weeks since I last had the 
pleasure of meeting you! Where have 
you been all this time ?” 

Batts poured himself out a glass of port, 
which he held to the light critically, then 
sipped. 

**T should have said ’68,” he observed 
calmly, putting the glass down. 

“* By Jove, and I believe you’re right! 
I had mistaken the decanter. Sit down, 
my dear chap, and have a cigar.” 

‘““Thanks. I have been to Cairo.” 

“Cairo? Ah!” 

“Yes, I had _ business there,” he 
remarked. Then his eye travelled to the 
large mirror over the mantelpiece, in 
which were stuck a dozen or so cards of 
invitation. He got vp leisurely, and sur- 
veying one of these, turned to me with a 
smile. 

“‘] see you are going to Lady Denton’s 
ball,” said he, “‘on Tuesday next. So am 
_ 

“Why,” I smiled, “‘ you don’t mean it! 
{ thought you had abjured dancing!” 

“ But not dances,” he explained. “ At 
least, not entirely—not, that is to say, 


when it suits my purpose 
them.” 

“Oh, then you have a purpose, my 
dear Batts, in going to Lady Denton’s 
ball ?” 

“Yes,” he replied slowly, “I have a 
purpose.” 

“‘ Well, curiously enough, so have I.” 

Batts leaned back in his chair and 
smiled. 

‘““My good Bertram,” said he, “I 
applaud your taste! She is very pretty.” 

“She ?” I exclaimed. 

“Colonel Luxmore’s niece.” 

*““Good heavens!” I said, “how on 
earth did you know that Miss Luxmore 
was to be at Lady Denton’s ball ?” 

“I had the privilege of being allowed 
to glance over her Ladyship’s invitation- 
list.” 

** And you are acquainted with her?” I 
asked in surprise. 

“With Lady Denton? Certainly.” 

*“No, no! With Miss Luxmore—with 
the Luxmores!” 

“Tam not. Control your astonishment, 
Bertram! I have on more than one 
occasion heard you mention the young 
lady in terms of discreet adoration and— 
drew my conclusions. She is one of the 
belles of the ‘season. This, of course, 
you know as wellasI. But you may not 
be aware of the fact that Lady Denton’s 
ball is given entirely in Miss Luxmore’s 
honour—in celebration of that charming 
young lady’s birthday, in fact.” 


to go to 
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“I guessed it,” said I. ‘‘ Lady Denton 
is not only a very old friend of the 
Luxmores, but, I believe, also a distant 
connection. She stands almosi in the 
place of a mother to Ethel—ahem!” I 
corrected myself, ‘“‘to Miss Luxmore.” 

“Ho, ho!” smiled Batts, “it has gone 
as far as that, has it ?” 

‘“* She is an heiress,” I replied; ‘I but 
a wretched author.” 

“Fiddle!” said Batts. ‘‘ You authors 
need not disparage yourselves, though it 
appears to be the fashion for you to do 
so—to attach to the name of author one 
of the adjectives ‘wretched,’ ‘poor,’ or 
‘struggling’! It is mock modesty, Bert- 
ram. You know well enough that the 
successful author of to-day is the pet of 
society ; that the modern author’s path is 
strewn with roses and not with thorns; 
that the Grub Street traditions of the past 
ended with the days of Goldsmith and 
Johnson! To be an author is in itself a 
recommendation to the favours of young 
ladies. But,” he added quizzically, “I 


presume in the present instance you are 


” 


not the on/y competitor ? 

**Oh! I am not a competitor at all,” I 
answered carelessly. ‘‘ Miss Luxmore has 
had offers, of course.” 

“Indeed. And has refused them ?” 

«She refused the Count—I know of no 
others.” 

“The Count ?” asked Batts quickly. 

“The Count di Carrala, an Italian 
nobleman of great wealth, who has been 
somewhat a figure in London society of 
late. You may have come across him.” 

“Count di Carrala,” repeated Batts, this 
time slowly and with his eyes fixed on his 
wine-glass. 

“Yes, Carrala. He was—I may repeat 
it without breach of confidence: it is no 
secret—a suitor for Miss Luxmore’s hand.” 

“Ah,” said Batts, and for some 
moments was silent, and appeared to be 
absorbed in the contemplation of his 
cigar fumes. 

““A rejected suitor!” he observed pre- 
sently. 

““Why!” I laughed. ‘“ You seem inter- 
ested. A rejected suitor undoubtedly.” 
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“Well, £ am interested,” said Batts 
quietly ; ‘‘the more so that the Count di 
Carrala is precisely the man for the sake 
of meeting whom I have decided to attend 
Lady Denton’s ball.” 

‘What! Is he, then, a friend of yours?” 
I asked in surprise. 

“By no means. 
him.” 

** Another enigma!” I murmured. 
“A simple one. I wish to make his. 
acquaintance—that is all.” 

But I could see from the tone in which 
Batts uttered the words that “that” was 
not “all,” and waited for the enlighten- 
ment that I knew would follow in due 
course. 

“You may have heard me_ speak,” 
resumed Batts, after a slight pause, ‘‘ of an 
old friend of mine who is now dead—a 
man called Exley.” 

I had heard Batts-mention the name 
more than once, and so nodded an 
affirmative. 

“Exley married a young Italian lady of 
great beauty and of a high family. I need 
not repeat her name, but’she traced her 
descent from the Borgias.” 

“‘ Ah,” said I, ‘‘so many Italian families. 
do that !” 

Batts smiled. 

“In this case I think there was justi- 
fication,” he observed. Then his face 
assumed a suddenly hard expression. 
“Exley died soon after his marriage, 
leaving all his money to his beautiful 
young wife. And she fe 

“Yes. She 2g 

** Married again.” 

Batts sipped his wine as he spoke. 

“What has all this got to do with Count. 
di Carrala ?” I asked. 

“Merely,” replied Batts, “that there 
appeared to my mind to be a slight mystery 
connected with Exley’s death to which it 
is possible—fosszble, I say ; at best, I can 
only conjecture—that the Count may hold 
a clue.” 

I shook my head. 

“| am thoroughly mystified,” I admitted.. 

“Well,” said Batts, rising, “it is a 
matter that I would prefer not to discuss— 


I do not even know 
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at least at present. Good night, my dear 
Bertram. We shall meet at the ball. By- 
the-bye,” he added, ‘‘on an occasion of this 
sort there is an old-world custom, is there 
not, which sanctions the bestowal of birth- 
day presents on the young lady in whose 
honour the festivities are held—a custom 
that obtains in Italy ?” 


a 
| 


> 


“J see you are going tv Lady Denton's bail,’’ 


“I do not know. Possibly.” 

Batts paused at the door, as if ponder- 
ing. Then he raised his eyes to mine. 

““We will assume the possibility,” he 
said in a curious tone. ‘‘ And, Bertram, 
before I go let me tell you two things, my 
dear fellow. The Countess di Carrala, as 
well as her brother, will be present at the 
ball; and the Carralas have in Italy the 
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reputation of being a revengeful family ! ” 
With which parting innuendo Batts nodded, 
smiled, and left the room. 

I sat for some time, smoking thought- 
fully, after he had gone. I knew that 
Batts rarely spoke without a motive or 
acted without a purpose. And what his 
motive and purpose might be in the 


he said. 


present instance was the question that 
caused me for the next two days a con- 
siderable amount of intermittent perplexity. 
On the morning of the third day—the day 
of Lady Denton’s ball, that is to say—I 
received a hurried note from Batts. It 
contained but two lines— 

“My brougham will call for you to- 
night at 8.30. Be ready to accompany 
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me to the Dentons punctually at that 
hour.” 

The “ punctually ” was underlined, and 
I confess to a degree of astonishment 
both at the early hour fixed by Batts for 
our departure and the emphasis he laid 
upon it. Evidently here, too, he had a 
motive. I glanced again at the invitation- 
card. The ball was to begin at nine. That, 
of course, meant 9.30; yet Batts had ordered 
his carriage for half-past eight. Crediting 
him, however, with a sufficiently rational 
purpose, I held myself in readiness at the 
appointed time, and was not kept waiting. 
Batts drove up in his brougham at the 
stroke of the half-hour, and rang the bell. 
I answered it myself. 

‘* Surely we are very early ?” I observed, 
throwing a light overcoat over my arm. 

““I wish to be early,” he answered. 
“Come, Bertram, jump in!” 

We were, I think, the first—or, at any 
rate, among the first—to arrive at Lady 
Denton’s house, and were shown into the 
gentlemen’s cloak-room, which we found 
to be empty when we entered it. Batts 
Jooked round with a satisfied smile. 

“That’s right!” he remarked com- 
placently. ‘‘We’re in good time.” 

“Good time!” I repeated. ‘“We are 
half an hour too early, my dear Batts! 
I hate arriving early at these functions !.” 
I flung myself down in a chair. ‘“‘ How- 
ever,” I added, ‘‘ you have, no doubt, some 
reason.” 

“Yes,” he observed, “I have, as you 
kindly suggest, some reason. I told you I 
wished to be early. I will now tell you 
why.” 

‘“* Pray do.” 

“Well, my good Bertram,” continued 
Batts, ‘‘ my reason is this. I have a fancy 
to be in the reception-room when the 
Count and Countese di Carrala arrive. 
They may come early or they may come 
late; but it is my impression that they 
will come early, hence my desire to 
anticipate them.” 

** What on earth is your object in this?” 
I inqmred a fittle testily; for Batts’s 
manner at times annoyed me by its calm 
and tolerant self-assurance. 
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‘“* My object ?” he repeated. ‘‘ Awhim, 
my dear Bertram, a whim—nothing else. 
The guests will doubtless be presented, in 
turn, to Miss Luxmore as they arrive—at 
any rate, such of them as may be deemed 
worthy of the honour,” he added with a 
smile. 

**In other words, the Carralas.” 

“Of course. They are, as you have 
told me, already more or less intimately 
acquainted. It is possible—just possible, 
you know—that the Carralas (in accord- 
ance with that custom to which I referred 
the other day) may take advantage of this 
opportunity to make some slight birthday 
offering to the young lady. It would be, 
after all, but a graceful recognition of the 
occasion! <A bouquet of flowers, perhaps, 
or a trinket.” 

He stopped and arranged his tie before 
the glass. 

** Most improbable!” I exclaimed, for I 
disliked the idea of Miss Luxmore being 
made the recipient of favours from the 
hands of strangers. ‘You forget that 
Miss Luxmore has refused the Count. It 
is scarcely likely that Carrala would sig- 
nalise the incident by offering her a birth- 
day gift!” 

“On the contrary, it is precisely the very 
consideration that might induce a foreigner 
to conceal his chagrin by an assumption 
of easy indifference—such as would be 
implied by a careless generosity, for 
instance.” 

‘* But as a matter of delicacy 

““As a matter of delicacy, his sister, 
possibly, might be made the bearer of the 
token! But we waste thought in idle 
conjectures. Suppose we go upstairs ?” 

I shrugged my shoulders and followed 
Batts from the cloak-room. Our names 
were announced, and a moment later we 
were shaking hands with Lady Denton, 
who greeted us with the frank and genial 
courtesy of a really well-bred hostess. 

“My dear Lady Denton, I observe that 
we are a trifle early,” remarked Batts with 
admirable sangfroid, looking round at the 
large and empty reception-room, as I 
turned to speak to Miss Luxmore, who was 
standing near. 
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*‘Never too early to be welcome, Mr. 
Batts,” smiled Lady Denton in reply. 
“But, see—they begin to arrive!” and 
as she spoke the door was thrown open 
and fresh guests were announced. Ina 
few minutes the room began to fill rapidly, 
and each new arrival, I noticed, paid some 
little compliment to the beautiful girl in 
whose honour it appeared to be generally 
understood that the ball was given. In 
many instances these compliments were 
accompanied by the presentation of 
bouquets, so that before very long Miss 
Luxmore seemed to stand in a kind of 
miniature flower-garden of her own—her- 
self (I thought) the most blooming and 
fairest flower of them all. Batts mean- 
while moved about the room with the easy 
and self-contained manner that character- 
ised him, chatting with some of his 
acquaintances, bowing to others, but the 
whole time keeping a surreptitious eye 
upon the door. Presently from the ball- 
room there came the strains of the band 
as it struck up the opening bars of a waltz. 
The buzz of conversation filled the air. 
The dancers were already busy with 
their programmes, and a gentleman had 
approached Miss Luxmore to claim her 
for the opening dance, when suddenly 
Lady Denton touched her arm. 

“One moment, dear. Here are the 
Carralas!” she whispered; and even as 
she spoke I observed Batts move un- 
obtrusively towards the group and take up 
his position close to Miss Luxmore. 

The Countess di Carrala, her hand rest- 
ing on her brother’s arm, advanced with a 
somewhat haughty carriage. She was a 
most striking-looking woman, tall, of a 
fine figure, and with a face that blended 
alike the worst and the best attributes of 
her race. It might have been called a 
handsome face—it,was dark and of a 
commanding character, but with scarce 
enough femininism to render it entirely 
pleasing, yet sufficient hardness to render 
it almost repellent. Between the Countess 
and her brother there existed a close 
resemblance. He, too, was a man of 
forbidding aspect, though none could 
deny that he was handsome. As he 
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approached Lady Denton he handed to 
his sister a morocco case, and then with 
a low bow dropped back a pace. The 
Countess extended her hand to our 
hostess and murmured some conventional 
words; then she turned slowly to Miss 
Luxmore, who seemed to shrink a little 
from her regard. 

‘*My dear Miss Luxmore,” she said, 
speaking distinctly and in admirable 
English, though with a marked accent, 
‘permit me to offer you our hearty con- 
gratulations and good wishes on this your 
birthday. Permit me also” —she opened as 
she uttered the words the morocco case ani 
took from it a handsome diamond brace- 
let—** permit me, my dear young friend, on 
behalf of my brother and myself, to clasp 
this trifle on your pretty wrist. 
it will become you!” 

Miss Luxmore stammered an incoherent 
reply of thanks—she was visibly discon- 
certed and distressed, yet hardly knew 
how to reject this evidently well-meant 
act of courtesy. The gift was a hand- 
some one—she would have liked to refuse 
it, but, coming as it did from the Countess 
and not the Count, she was at a loss for 
an excuse to do so. Lady Denton, on the 
other hand, appeared as pleased at the 
Countess’s present to her profégée as Miss 
Luxmore was annoyed by it. 

“What a lovely bracelet, and how 
quaint!” she exclaimed. ‘“‘ Really, Ethel, 
I am inclined to envy you!” 

‘“*Allow me, dear Miss Luxmore, to 
clasp it on your wrist,” repeated the 
Countess, as the young lady still showed 
signs of shrinking. The Count stood in 
the background, a sinister smile on his 
face. Batts was at the’ Countess’s elbow, 
carelessly drawing on a white kid glove. 
Miss Luxmore took a step forward, and 
blushingly held out her soft white arm. 
The Countess stooped over it, unclasped 
the bracelet, and was in the act of placing 
it on Miss Luxmore’s wrist when Batts, 
leaning forward, chanced to catch his foot 
in a chair, stumbled, uttered an exclam- 
ation, and in the sudden effort to save his 
balance, thrust out his arm with a clumsy 
sweep and accidentally struck the bracelet, 


I am sure 


QO 


“ 
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as he did so, from the Countess’s grasp. 
It fell with a clatter to the floor. There 
was an: angry murmur of astonishment and 
disgust. The Count clenched his fist and 
took a stride towards Batts. The Countess 
turned on him at the same time a look of 
concentrated and withering hate. Batts 
alone maintained his complete composure. 
He stooped quickly and picked up the 
bracelet, apologising loudly for his un- 
pardonable clumsiness. Then with a bow 
he offered the bracelet to Miss Luxmore ; 
but while he did so his eyes rested a second 
on the gold framework of the jewel. He 
gave a little start of surprise. 

‘*4 thousand pardons,” he exclaimed, 
“but I-fear the bracelet is—is bent a 
little out of shape! How can I hope for 
your forgiveness, Miss Luxmore — and 
yours, Countess ?” 

He stood irresolutely, looking from one 
to the other, with the bracelet in his hand. 

‘Give it me, Sir!” said the Countess 
haughtily. 

‘** Permit me at least the satisfaction,” 
urged Batts, ‘‘ of repairing the bracelet ?” 

“T think it is uninjured,” said the 
Countess, examining the article closely. 

‘Let me see it!” broke in the Count 
with harsh abruptness. And he took the 
bracelet from his sister. 

Batts leaned forward and whispered 
something hurriedly to Miss Luxmore. 
The young iady started and cast upon 
him a wild, frightened look. 

** As you value your life!” I heard him 
mutter to her again, and then he as 
quickly turned away. 

“‘T regret, Miss Luxmore,” said the 
Count di Carrala, stepping forward the 
next instant, “that owing to—to 

“This gentleman’s clumsiness!” inter- 
rupted his sister, with a scornful glance 
at Batts. 

The Count smiied. 

Batts bowed. ‘‘I accept the entire 
blame, and am the last to deprecate your 
well-deserved censure, Countess!” he 
observed cheerfully. 

“Owing to this—accident,” continued 
the Count, not heeding the interruption, 
“‘we shall be compelled to postpone the 
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pleasure of presenting you with this trifling 
mark of our regard.” 

““Oh, please—please don’t apologise,” 
murmured Miss Luxmore confusedly ; “ it 
really is of no consequence at all.” 

‘None at all,” muttered Batts in my ear. 
“‘Come along, Bertram, out of this crowd. 
I want to speak to you.” 

The Count and Countess passed on, the 
group dispersed, and we had scarcely 
turned away when the incident appeared 
to be forgotten in the press and throng of 
the ball-room. Batts threaded his way 
through the crowd, and presently we found 
ourselves alone in a quiet corner of one of 
the rooms set apart for idle couples. Batts 
flung himself into a chair and crossed his 
legs. I did the same. 

“Well,” said he, “I fear I’ve made 
rather a mess of it.” 

“‘ If you allude to the bracelet,” I agreed, 
‘yes. It certainly was not improved by 
the fall.” 

‘Oh, my dear Bertram, I don’t allude to. 
that part of the incident,” he laughed. 
‘“‘I meant the thing to be damaged. I! 
knocked it out of the woman’s hand on 
purpose.” 

‘“‘ The 


deuce you did!” I exclaimed. 
“What on earth for?” 

““Why,” said Batts calmly, “to save 
Miss Luxmore’s life.” 

I jumped from my chair. 


“Good 
mean ?” 

“Simply this,” said Batts: “I have a 
strong suspicion—almost amounting to a 
conviction —that that bracelet contains 
poison. It is this conviction that brought 
me to the ball to-night. - It was chis con- 
viction that has made me anxious to 
procure the acquaintance of the Count di 
Carrala, into whose possession I recently 
discovered that this bracelet had passed. 
I have known of the bracelet, my dear 
Bertram, for some time past. I accidentally 
traced it to its present owner. It was in 
order to obtain possession of it myself that 
I wished to make that owner’s acquaint- 
ance. I knew he would be at Lady 
Denton’s ball. That was my purpose (as. 
I told you three days ago) in going to the 


God, man! what do you 
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ball myself. I did not then, however, 
anticipate the dénouement we have just 
witnessed. It had not occurred to me 
that this very bracelet of which I was in 
search would be offered as a_ birthday 
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in a most startling way! I am more than 
ever strengthened in my original con- 
viction. The Carralas have the inherent 
racial instinct of revenge implanted in 
their breasts. They possess all the 


‘* Allow me, dear Miss Luxmore, to clasp it on your wrist,” repeated the Countess. 


present to the young lady in whose honour 


the ball was given. It was only when you 
told me of the Count’s rejection by Miss 
Luxmore that a dim and vague possibility 
floated before my mind—a_ possibility 
which the facts of to-night have realised 


traditional traits of the family from which 
they are sprung. That family, my dear 
Bertram, is no less a one than the 
Borgias.” 

He paused, and I stared at him in a 
species of stupefaction. 


Q2 
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“You may recollect that I told you,” he 
resumed, “that the girl whom my friend 
Exley married was also descended from 
the Borgias. In fact, she wasa connection 
of these very Carralas.” 

“* Yes, I remember.” 

“I will now tell you something else. 
This lady, almost directly after her mar- 
riage, begged her husband to purchase for 
her a particular bracelet, which at that 
time happened (owing to various private 
family vicissitudes, that I need not 
recount) to be for sale. The bracelet 
was the identical one you saw to-night. 
Exley bought it. I have, in fact, a letter 
from him in which he playfully narrates 
the whole occurrence to me. He described 
the bracelet in full. From his description 
I was at once able to identify this bracelet 
with a celebrated article of jewellery that 
had been for centuries in the possession 
of the Borgia family—an article of almost 
historical renown. I am interested in the 
history of gems, and I took considerable 
trouble to hunt up the history of this one. 


Well, my dear Bertram, I found that a 
very singular peculiarity was associated 
with the bracelet: whenever it passed 
from the hands of one owner to another 
its transference was signalised by the 
death of at least one of its ‘new wearers. 
This struck me as a very significant 


coincidence. Imagine, then, my feelings 
when only a week after I had received 
Exley’s letter 1 received also news of his 
sudden death! Here was the tradition of 
the bracelet carried out with a vengeance. 
I determined to try and get to the bottom 
of the mystery. 1 formed my own theories, 
and in order to verify them, I wished to 
purchase this bracelet. Unfortunately, I 
lost all trace of it from that day. Mrs. 
Exley had disposed of it, and in spite of 
every effort on my part to do so, I failed 
to discover its whereabouts till accident 
placed me once more on its track. I 
heard of it at Cairo. The Carralas had 
been there, and an acquaintance of mine, 
whom I met at Shepheard’s, told me that 
he had seen the Countess wearing a very 
remarkable-looking bracelet at a dianer- 
party at the Embassy not long since. I 
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pressed him to describe the bracelet. He 
did so, and I knew at once that it was the 
identical one I was looking for. . 1 returned 
to London, and the first invitation I 
received was to Lady Denton’s ball. 
The rest you know.” 

‘‘But, my dear Batts,” I exclaimed, 
“what is your theory? After all, the 
whole matter rests on a mere pre- 
sumption!” , 

‘‘A presumption based on strong cir- 
cumstantial corroboration,” he answered. 
“It is odd, to begin with, that the brace- 
let always finds its way back to some 
representative of the old Borgia family!” 

‘* But the Countess di Carrala,” I inter- 
rupted, ‘‘ herself wore this bracelet, you 
say? Yet she is alive!” 

Batts smiled a little contemptuously. 
“That brings me to my theory,” he 
replied. “I have a diagram of this 
bracelet. It is a curious piece of work- 
manship; the diamond is set in a thick 
frame ; the gold-work tapers down from 
either side of the clasp; the whole appear- 
ance of it is, indeed, antique and clumsy. 
Well, in all probability (to bear my theory 
out) there is a tiny secret spring attached 
to a particular portion of the framework, 
communicating with the setting of the 
diamond. Pressure on this spring, at the 
moment of clasping the bracelet on the 
wrist, might reasonably be supposed to 
act, we will say, upon and release a tiny 
needle, concealed in the setting of the 
stone and steeped in some secret and 
virulent poison. The pressure, mark you, 
would in this case be applied by another 
person—not the wearer herself—in other 
words, the bracelet would have to be 
clasped on the victim’s wrist by some- 
body who is acquainted with the secret 
mechanism of the jewel. The wearer 
would at the time be conscious possibly 
of a slight pin-prick, scarcely noticeabie. 
Without the pressure on this spring the 
article could, of course, be worn with 
complete impunity. To return to Exley, 
my impression is that his young wife, in a 
moment of assumed playfulness, insisted 
(as young ladies will sometimes do) upon 
clasping her new toy on her husband’s 














wrist—and he, doubtless to gratify her 
humour, laughingly permitted her to 
indulge this childish whim —with.. what 
results we know. That is my theory, 
Bertram. And if it is a true one, I 
have perhaps saved Miss Luxmore’s life 
to-night—but at the same time,” he 











* But, my dear Batts,’’ 


concluded, ‘*I have made it more difficult 
for me to gain my ends and verify my 
suspicions by procuring possession of the 
bracelet.” 

“Could you not offer the Count a high 
price for it?” I asked. 

“‘It would probably excite his suspicions,” 
returned Batts; ‘‘ and, moreover, in con- 
sideration of the fact that he has just 
offered it to Miss Luxmore as a birthday 
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present, the proposition might carry with 
it an offensive construction.” 

‘* But bearing inemind the-serious-nature 
of your suspicions, surely sentiment should 
not be allowed to stand in the way F 

“Hush!” 

Batts checked me with a gesture. I 
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what is your theory ?” 





turned to the door; it had opened, and 
the Count di Carrala himself stood before 
us. On perceiving us he hesitated, bowed, 
and was about to withdraw again, when 
Batts rose to his feet and advanced 
towards the Italian with a smile. 

“I feel that I owe you a further 
apology, Count di Carrala,” he said 
politely. ‘* My name is Archibald Batts. 
It was my shocking clumsiness half an 
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hour ago that was responsible for the 
fiasco in the drawing-room, you remem- 
ber!” 

** Pray don’t mention it,” 
coldly. 

“| should not, perhaps, have done so.” 


said the Count 


4 fh | ! 
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the fall did not materially damage the 

bracelet ?” 
** But 

Count. 
Batts appeared to hesitate. 


“The fact is,” he remarked, a little 


slightly, Sir,” answered the 


mi | 


a 


The next moment he had planted his heel upon the jewel and ground the seiting 


. 


returned Batts calmly, “except that’ I 
happen to be a collector of gems—and 
the brief glimpse I had of your bracelet, 
Count, persuades me that it is a jewel 
of singular and antique workmanship ; 
one, indeed, that excites at once my 
curiosity and avidity! 1 sincerely trust 


into a shapeless mass. 


stammeringly, ‘‘ I must ask you to pardon 
me for making a somewhat curious pro- 
posal, Count. No doubt you have in your 
collection other valuable trinkets of equal 
merit with this bracelet, any one of which 
might, perchance, serve equally well as 
a present for—a lady. The bracelet you 
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admit is (owing to my clumsiness) slightlv 
damaged. Could I prevail uper yeux, 
therefore, to substitute another gem in its 
place as a birthday gift to Miss Luxmore, 
and do me the honour to allow me to offer 
myself as a purchaser for this bracelet ? I 
would give much to add it to my collection 
-of old-fashioned gems!” 

lor a moment the Count looked at 
Batts as though he would like to strike 
him; then, with an effort, he controlled 
himself. 

‘You mistake,” he answered icily. “I 
am not a dealer in gems, Sir! I do not 
sell my jewels to strangers. In Italy such 
a proposition would have been accounted 
as an affront, but here in England- as 
He shrugged his shoulders with eloquent 
disdain, and turned to the door. 

‘*One moment!” said Batts. 

The Count wheeled round. 

‘“‘T have reason to believe, Count di 
Carrala, that there is a mystery attached to 
that bracelet; and sooner or later I intend 
to fathom it. The bracelet is not intrinsi- 


cally valuable, but I am willing to pay 


#5000 for it, or even more. Some day, 
Count, I shall get it,” he concluded, 
fixing his eyes upon Carrala’s face, and 
speaking slowly and very deliberately. 

“Ah,” said the Count, “ some day, Sir, 
you think you will get it?” and his lips 
twisted into an ugly sneer 

Batts bowed. 

** Some day,” he repeatea. 

The Count put his hand suddenly into 
his breast-pocket and drew out the morocco 
which we had before seen. He 
opened the case and revealed to us the 
bracelet. 

‘You will pay £5000 for this?” he 
inquired of Batts. 


‘case 


“Yes,” said Batts. 

* And why are you so anxious, Sir?” 

“I have my reasons.” 

The Count burst into a mocking laugh. 

“Ah, my friend,” he cried, “you are 
admirable—but you are English! You 
have in so many words, made me a propo- 
sition—and even conveyed a threat. You 
would wish to hear my answer to your 
proposition and your threat, you and your 
friend ?” 

Batts bowed again. 

“Then,” said the Count, “behold my 
answer!” 

As he uttered the words, he dropped the 
bracelet heavily on the floor and the next 
moment he had planted his heel upon the 
jewel and ground the setting into a 
shapeless mass; the diamond rolled from 
its socket, the gold frame was bent and 
twisted, the bracelet ruined beyond possi- 
bility of repair, its cunning workmanship 
shattered beyond possibility of detection. 
Then the Count stooped, and picking up 
the gold circlet, handed it with a mock 
courtesy to Batts. 

“Permit me to offer you —ewhat 
remains!” he remarked with exquisite 
irony. 

Batts shrugged his shoulders. 

“You have spoilt Lady 
carpet,” he observed calmly. 

*‘And as for the bracelet ? 

“Ah, my dear Count, as for the 
bracelet,” said Batts, “only you and I 
will ever know its secret-—now! ” 

A sinister smile spread over the Count’s 
features. 

“Only you and I!” he repeated with 
a curious emphasis, and then without 
another word he turned his back upon us 
and left the room 
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ROM very early days our Royalties 
have had a pardonable habit of 
going about amongst their subjects under 
various incognitos and disguises for 
purposes which have often differed widely. 
In many cases the 
assumption of new 
roles has arisen 
only from a desire 
to see and hear at 
first-hand what the 
lower orders of the 
people said and 
thought about 
their Sovereign 
when talking 
amongst them- 
selves. In other 
cases the unusuai 
has_ been 
adopted from 
motives of policy, 
in order to learn 
something  con- 
cerning the doings 
of enemies in 
peace or war which 
could not be other- 
Wise effectively 
obtained. And in 
still other in- 
stances the various 
Royal persons have 
had to be dis- 
guised to save their 
lives from cruel and bloodthirsty foes, who 
were only too keenly looking out for an 
opportunity of taking them unawares. 
Charles I. was extremely fond of the 
sport of archery, and whenever he could 
discard his royal robes and his rdle 


dress 


CHARLES I. 


AS AN ARCHER. 


as a ruler of the land he took the chance 
presented to him of practising his favourite 
sport, and for that purpose he would 
disguise himself as a member belonging 
to one of the numerous bodies of archers. 
then in vogue, and 
would go to spend 
the day in shooting 
against skilled 
wielders of the 
long-bow at most 
convenient places. 
near his capital. 
Ort more than one 
occasion he was. 
nearly discovered 
as being the King 
through some 
momentary slip of 
his own or 
single attendant’s 
whilst endeavour- 
ing to keep up the 
role; but, as a 
tule, he came 
through the many 
risks with much 
success. 

It may be inter- 
esting to recall 
that the very last 
time bows and 
arrows were ever 
used in battle by 
the English was in 
hisreign. Charleshimselfseems, despite the 
coming into vogue of firearms in battle, to 
have had an idea that the day of the older 
weapons was not yet over, for he promul- 
gated amongst his people an injunction 
that the young men should practise archery 


his 
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each convenient opportunity until pro- 
ficient, and he tried to raise a troop of 
archers during the Civil War. But the 
day of battle-archery had gone for ever, 
and his attempt was unsuccessful. 

Richard II. was one of our few really 
weak Kings—men more fitted to have been 
priests than Kings. He took the greatest 
interest in all that concerned monasteries, 
and he had three patron saints, to whom 
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DISGUISE. 


performance, for it was the soft, sweet- 
tempered face of an English lady of high 
birth, with weak, irresolute lines about the 
mouth and indecision in every feature. 
There were many times in his life when 
this ruler of England had to adopt 
disguises, sometimes from choice, and at 
others from necessity. One of these we 
shall mention later in this account. But 
the picture here shown, which is a repro- 

duction of one that used to 





RICHARD II. AS A MAIDEN, WITH PATRON SAINTS. 


On one occasion, 


he paid every honour. 
at least, he did adoration before the shrine 
of the Virgin in the part of a maiden- 
follower, whilst three of his own retinue 
accompanied him to represent his patrons. 
The one standing nearest to the kneeling 
King, who is dressed as a wealthy lady, 


with gorgeous robes, is supposed to 
represent St. John the Baptist, whilst the 
other two are St. Edward the Confessor 
and St. Edmund the Martyr. 

Richard’s face was eminently fitted to 
act the part of a woman in any such 


be at Wilton House, is 
perhaps, the only case we 
have on record pictorially 
where an English 

appeared publicly in 
disguise of a woman. 

The consort of Charles II. 
was a Portuguese Princess, 
Catherine of Braganza. 
Charles, as is well known, 
was the finest adepi we have 
yet had amongst Royalties in 
assuming disguises. One of 
his most noted we shall see 
presently. - But his wife, who 
was not particularly happy in 
her new English home (for 
her royal consort was not 
exactly a model husband), 
was fond of acting 
again her former position 
of a Portuguese lady and 
consoling -herself in his 
neglect of her with the 
pleasures she used to enjoy 
before she left’ Lisbon for 
London, happiness for 
indifference. Catherine was 
a clever performer upon all 
the instruments of music. that were 
favoured by the people of her own land 
and Spain, and in our Illustration she 
appears as a Spanish lady playing on ihe 
guitar. 

The Queen found her chief relaxation 
and enjoyment in music, and she had a 
very sweet voice, though not strong. She 
beguiled many of her ladies of the Court 
with her songs thus accompanied during 
the weary times when the King, Bucking- 
ham, and others of that fine band, were 
keeping ‘‘ Court” themselves with Nell 


King 
the 


very 
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Gwynne or 
Lady Castle- 
maine in 
other places. 

Henry 
VIII. was 
also very 
fond of 
going about 
dressed in 
various dis- 
guises, sO as 
to learn what 
his subjects 
thought 
about the 
questions 
which were 
so much 
agitating the 
realm, and in 
which he 
himself was 
mostly well 
and deeply 
interested. 
There is this 
to be said for 


CATHERINE OF BRAGANZ 


Herry—he was never above making friends 
on such occasions with the lowest charac- 
ters in order to get information. And he 
always went alone. He thoroughly enjoyed 
hearing his people speak freely on such 


HENRY VIII. AS A YEOMAN OF 
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subjects, 

even though 

he did not 

relish their 

sentiments. 

One notable 

case’ has 

been handed 

down to us, 

where the 

King dis- 

guised him- 

self as a 

Yeoman of 

the Guard— 

then an 

ordinary 

regiment of 

soldiers 

acting speci- 

ally as the 

King’s 

chosen 

guard — and 

thus he used 

to visit 

A AS A SPANISH MUSICIAN. regularly an 

old cobbler 

noted for his original opinions on State 
affairs and his ways of expressing them. 

Bluff King Hal used to go and talk for 

hours with this worthy, who gave vent 

freely to his sentiments upon the divorce 


a 


IWR 


AK 


THE GUARD VISITING A COLBLER. 
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proceedings and the religious state of the 
kingdom to the supposed Yeoman, never 
for a moment dreaming that the quiet 
listener and the keen debater with him on 
opinions of which that listener did not 
approve was no less a person than the King 
himself. Indeed, had the cobbler dreamt 
of this, knowing what a reputation his 
Sovereign had for dealing promptly with 
all who did not agree with him, we may 
rest assured that the mender of soles 
would not have been so free with 
guest or aired his ideas so fully. 
Charles II. would never have escaped 
from the terrible pursuit and the determined 


his 
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to perfection as nearly as possible in the 
art of “‘making-up.” Our illustration 


‘shows him as a forester just about to 


climb, at the earnest suggestions of his 
faithful followers, into the oak at Boscobel 
on that eventful z9th of May which has 
been famous ever since. 

The King had escaped from his keen 
foes, and they were on his track. He had 
taken upon himself the dress and manners 
of a forester, and had retired to a wood, 
when word was brought to him by his 
loyal men that a troop of Roundheads 
was close upon his heels. The picture 
here reproduced shows these pursuers 


CHARLES II., DISGUISED AS A FORESTER, ABOUT TO CLIMB THE OAK. 


vengeance of Cromwell’s party after the 
battles of Worcester and Dunbar had it 
not been for his wonderful facility in 
adopting almost any disguise that might 


momentarily suit his purpose. Long 
practice in risky amours had brought him 


just coming into sight in the distance. 
Having been thus forewarned, ‘*‘ His Most 
Gracious Majesty” climbed up into the 
oak, and hid amongst its thickest branches, 
with an agility and skill that would have 
done credit to a real forester and one 
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much more used to tree-climbing. How 
his seekers rode under that very oak in 
their vain search for him, and how they 
were thrown off the scent by the men 
whom we see here advising Charles, are 
matters of history. The most unsatis- 
factory part of all these escapes of the 
King was that afterwards, 

when, like Joseph, he “‘ came 

into his kingdom,” he also, 

like Joseph, “did not 

remember the chief ‘ helper,’ 

but forgat him.” 

If Queen Elizabeth, prob- 
ably owing to her sex, was 
not such a vigorous walker- 
about in by-streets in various 
costumes, not royal, as was 
her father, Henry VIII., she 
was, at any rate, very fond of 
adopting such changes of 
raiment, in. order to take 
part in what we_ should 
to-day perhaps call “Active 
Tableaux-vivants ”—that is to 
say, there would be some 
such as a hunt, 
organised, and the hunters 
would all have to represent a 
classical or _ well - known 
personage, something hke 
our fancy-dress balls of the 
present. Elizabeth’s favourite 
role on such occasions, and 
one that suited her to a 
nicety, was the part of Diana, 
the Goddess of Hunting. And ‘Good 
Queen Bess” could do Diana to perfection. 
For she was not only a fine huntress and a 
-capital rider, but she was of veritable queenly 
figure and mien, and her will never 
brooked opposition during the forty-three 
years she sat on the English throne. She 
was too much the daughter of her father 
to allow any inferior’s opinion or desire to 
clash with her own unreprovedly ! 

Hence, as Diana, with a bow in her 
hand, a quiver by her side, and her 
favourite hound accompanying her, Queen 
Elizabeth’s disguise was perfect, and her 
role a thorough success. It may be 


ceremony, 


mentioned here, too, that she was very 
fond of country picnics managed on 
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similar lines, where all guests had to 
appear as representatives of mythological 
personages, and here Phyllis and Corydon 
(otherwise Elizabeth and Lord Leicester) 
were much in evidence. 

An English King disguised as a monk 
must be allowed to be a novelty, and there 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AS DIANA, EQUIPPED FOR HUNTING. 


can certainly be found few such instances 
in our country’s story. Yet that was the 
dress adopted by Richard II. at Conway 
Castle, when he was trying to keep out 
of the usurping hands of the feared 
Henry Bolingbroke. Richard had wished 
to go to see his friends at the Castle far 
away in North Wales. But Bolingbroke 
held spies all over the land, and the 
journey to Conway was sure to be difficult. 
The incognito of the King, attended and 
dressed according to his regular position 
and rank, would have been impossible to 
keep secret. After many cogitations, 
therefore, and talks with his counsellors 
most faithful, the King decided that he 
might, with some large degree of safety, 
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thither in the dress and 
outward seeming of a monk. His 
face and figure were admirably 
suited for sucn a part, and such 
characters were then about 
commonly met with on English 
roads as any that were in evidence, 
perhaps, so many clerics and friars 
of one sort or another there were. 
Under this disguise, then, Richard 
set out, and safely reached Conway 
Castle, and the old print from which 
the picture is taken shows him 
consulting with his friends there 
on the walls of the fortress, still in 
the garb of the monk, with cowl 
and hood. He is the front figure 
of the group, and is evidently making 
some point particularly clear to the sense 
of the lord who is listening to him. 
“Good Duke Humphrey,” son of a 


venture 


as 


ELEANOR, DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, AS A NUN 
OF ST. ALBANS, 


IN DISGUISE. 


RICHARD II. AS A MONK AT CONWAY CASTLE. 


King and husband of an energetic woman 
whose fame almost rivalled his own, was 
in his own period of the Middle Ages a 
person feared and loved at one and the 
same time by his Royal relations, who did 
not like his popularity with the populace. 
So when, for what would be called to-day 
‘* politic reasons,” he found it expedient to 
disappear for a time, his wife Eleanor, 
Duchess of Gloucester, did not think her 
own head would be specially safe whilst 
her strong protector was away. The noble 
lady therefore decided to spend the time 
in a convent, in order to “throw her 
enemies off the scent,” and she took up 
quietly the post of ‘‘ Lady-Superior” in 
the Abbey of St. Albans. Here, dressed 
as a nun, and carrying on without any 
noise or ostentation, and under the assumed 
name of “Sister Ellen,” her excellent 
charitable work, the Duchess was safe from 
her foes, who never thought for a moment 
of seeking for such a restless spirit in the 
conventional quiet and repose of a nunnery. 

Eleanor stayed at St. Albans for a 
long time, until the way was clear for 
Humphrey’s return to his previous station, 
when she returned with him to their 
former life. But they did not survive 
long, for the machinations of their foes 
were too keen and too deep for that. The 
fate of ‘Good Duke Humphrey” and his 
wife is still one of those half-mysteries of 
English history that have never been fully 
gone into and made plain by our best 
historians. 
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A coming nearer to our own 
century, we must not pass by the case of 
Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, 
whose wonderful escapes, aided by Flora 
Macdonald—the Prince himself being 
disguised as a Highland peasant—are finer 
than most pages of thrilling romance in 
the novels of to-day. The story of the 
loyalty and truth shown to the Prince in 
his distress, when his blood was sought 
by enemies on every hand, forms one of 
the brightest pages in Highland history, 
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whose grandfather had ruled England. 
The disguise of this Prince is one of the 
most effective, though one of the most 
terrible, in English history. 

And to-day Royalty still uses disguises 
when occasion or desire serves. It is not 
many years ago since three men, ordinary 
men, of rather better-class rank, perhaps, 
by their dress, might have been seen one 
night traversing the streets off the worst 
districts in the East End of London. The 
dwellers there, who strongly resent the 


PRINCE CHARLIE AS A HIGHLAND PEASANT. 


and 
be 


Flora’ Macdonald’s name _ will 
immortal with his own to future 
posterity, on account of what she did for 
him in those hours of darkness and defeat. 
He is shown here in the picture fast asleep 
in one of the many caves in which they 
lived during his hiding from Cumberland’s 
men, whilst the faithful Flora is still on 
the watch and listen for the slightest 
suggestion of possible foes. The tattered 
peasant’s dress, the worn-out _ shirt, 
the matted hair, the weary face—these 
are not often seen so plainly on one 
who was the descendant of a King, one 


visits of strangers into their sacred dirty 
precincts, let them pass as being unworthy 
of attention, so ordinary did the three 


appear. Yet those same dwellers would 
soon have made a to-do that would have 
stirred the neighbourhood to its depths 
had they even dreamed for a minute that 
the middle man of the three, with the 
billycock hat and his coat-collar turned 
up as if to keep out the rain, was no less a 
personage than the Prince of Wales, who 
had long had a desire to see their district 
of awful repute just as it was in its ordinary 
night-life ! 
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EMPIRE. 


By M. M. H. 





HAPPENED to come on to the plat- 
form just behind them, and saw the 
whole thing. 

“Tommy” was smart and spruce as a 
soldier should be ; his little wife was smart 
and spruce too. Her short blue coat 
was well- fitting; her sailor - hat worn 
jauntily. 

As for Tommy junior, whose name, it 
appeared, was Jim, he gasped and gurgled 
hilariously, and didn’t take in the situation 
in the least. 

‘“* Jim go a war too,” he cried joyously ; 
“Jim ’ll fight a Boers longa daddy.” 

‘“*So he shall, bless him,” said his 
mother fondly. ‘‘ So he shall—when he’s 
bigger.” 

‘The station-master evidently knew them. 
“‘So they’re takin’ your man, Missis,” 
he said. ‘* Comes ’ard, don’t it ?” 

‘The little woman rounded on him quite 
fiercely— 

‘*He’s proud to go, and ’tisn’t me as 
’ud stop im.” ‘Tommy turned to speak to 
an acquaintance, and she added, in an 
undertone— 

*“E’s down’earted enough; don’t you 
say another word.” 

“I savey, 


Missis — daresay you ’re 


right- it don’t pay to send ’em away 
” 


frettin’ . 


They had a good quarter of an hour to 
wait for the train, and for the life of me 
1 couldn’t go off the platform, though I 
had only come up for my morning paper 
‘The little group interested me, and I felt 
I must see the thing through. 

A good many friends came to wish 
Tommy good luck, and through it all his 
wife held her head high and laughed and 


chatted with the best of them. But every 
now and then she cast a wistful glance in 
her husband’s direction, when she thought 
he wasn’t looking. Generally he was. 

Any attempts at commiseration 
resented like a personal insult. 

At last the train came up, and Tommy 
held his little wife to his heart for the 
last time. 

Even then she didn’t break down; and 
if there were tears in her eyes they got no 
further. 

The baby displayed less philosophy : 
when he found that he was of going “‘a 
war,” he howled with a childish abandon 
that was very disconcerting, and refused 
to be comforted. 

In vain did his mother beseech him 
to wave his hand to daddy. His only 
response was a more vociferous yell and, 
“Jim go a war, Jim go a war longa 
daddy.” 

Tommy leaned out and watched them as 
long as he could see, but Master Jim 
continued his protest after the train was 
out of sight. 

His distracted mother sat down with 
him, and attempted consolation 

It was useless. Jim wanted daddy— 
wanted to go to war. 


she 


A mere man feels very helpless at such 
acrisis. I longed to assist, but did not 
know how 

Happy thought! The automatic! Put 
a penny in the slot, and the child will 
stop crying. 

I rushed at the machine, and having 
secured such assortment of goodies as it 
afforded, cautiously approached — the 
offended infant. 
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Evidently I was to infer that nothing more serious had happened to trouble her. 
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He ceased howling on the instant, and 
held out his chubby hands. 

“Weeties a Jim!—weeties a Jim!” he 
cried eagerly. Evidently, though at heart 
a soldier, he had not quite outgrown 
childish things ! 

I glanced furtively at his mother, but her 
eyes met mine readily, and forbade me 
plainly enough to suggest even to myself 
that she had been crying. 

She had. 

‘** Jim will soon forget Acs troubles,” I 
ventured to remark, as with some com- 
placency I watched the butterscotch 
disappear. 

“Thank you kindly, Sir, I’m sure. It 
did so upset me to’ear ’im.” 

Evidently I was to infer that nothing 
more serious had happened to trouble 
her. 

‘“*A fine fellow, your husband!” I said 


EMPIRE. 


tentatively ; and wondered how she would 
take it. 

“That he is, and Jim here ’ll be just 
such another—won’t you, Jim?” 

She hugged the child to her bosom, 
and covered his sticky little face with 
kisses. 

I turned on my heel, and went down 
the platform, a very queer and quite 
unaccountable feeling in my throat. 

A moment later she rose and, with a 
touch to her veil and a tug at the smart 
blue coat, led the child away. 

A trim, pathetic little figure ; her head 
still erect, her eyes bright and defiant, 
her heart—ah! who shall say ? 

Jim, grateful beyond ordinary, turned 
once to call back— 

““Good-bye, Mr. Man; Jim’s goin’ a 
war ; Jim go fight a Boers.” 

“Truly,” I said, “‘a son of Empire.” 
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HE world is so apt to regard as 
“cranks” all those who have the 

divine courage to think, speak, and act 
for themselves that few realise how 


A, GOODRICH, 


r 


appalling abundance. To say that the 
beaten track is the safe track may be a very 
good maxim for the majority, but that 
should not prevent them from regarding as 


MRS. CIBBER. 


hideous would be the monotony of this 
earthly pilgrimage of ours were .we all 
cast in the same mould, with the tastes, 
aspirations, and desires of those hum- 
drum ‘folk of which we “have such an 
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delightful those “‘ oddities” who, in search 
of amusemént, and undismayed by ritli- 
cule, persist in exploring untried regions. 

As an illustration of this, consider the 
public attitude towards Grangerising, or 


R 2 
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extra book illustrating, as it is frequently 

called. The Rev. James Granger, a vicar 

of Shiplake in the last century, and most 

certainly one of the poorest theologians 

and preachers of his age, little dreamt 

how posterity would treat his idea of illus- 

trating a dictionary of national biography 

by the incorporation ‘of likenesses, or, as 

they are called in the print world, “heads.” 
It was some time before it dawned on 

the leisured and rich (for Grangerising has 

never been, and never will be, an amuse- 

ment for the 

needy) that 

here was a way 

of killing time 

which com- 

bined the fierce 

excitement of 

the chase with 

the mild but re- 

freshing joy of 

pasting the 

spoils in a book. 

But when it 


did, their con- 
version was so 
thorough that 
to-day Granger- 
ism has become 


ene of the 
most popular 
relaxations. 
This is some- 
thing like the 
plan of cam- 
paign pursued. 
Some work 
containing 
numerous refer- 
ences to either historical characters, well- 
known places, or both, having been selected, 
the Grangeriser or extra book illustrator will 
set forth on his travels, and, provided with 
an index, proceed to ransack all the prints 
and booksellers in the neighbourhood, ex- 
tending his researches, if necessary and if 
his means permit, to the uttermost parts of 
the eartl. in search of prints, coloured or 
plain, water-coloured drawings, etchings, 
letters, locks of hair—in fact, anything 
and everything having the remotest con- 
nection with the subject-matter of the 
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book. The search may be prolonged; but 
what matters that ? 

Grangerising, in short, develops instincts 
somewhat similar to those which impel the 
mother to love the offspring which gives 
her the most trouble to rear. 

** You will be glad to hear,” said a most 
enthusiastic Grangeriser to me recently, 
“that my beloved task of illustrating 
Wagner, which I have béen busily engaged 
on ‘since the death of the great master, 
will, in spite of the efforts of rival illus- 
trators, be fin- 
ished in five 
years from now. 
It will be the 
crowning 
achievement of 
my life. I have 
already col- 
lected over four 
thousand prints, 
to say nothing 
of hundreds of 
photographs 
and letters. In 
my search for 
material I have 
expended 
$3000 and 
travelled 2000 
miles.” 

Your true 
Grangeriser 
thinks nothing 
of seating him- 
self, say, in 
Mr. Frank 
Sabin’s shop (a 
favourite haunt 
this) in Shaftesbury Avenue at 9 a.m., 
and remaining there, especially if the 
portfolios set before him are yielding good 
results, till closing-time. 

Food? A biscuit or a sandwich— 
nothing more. 

I know a gentleman who is illustrating 
a Life of Queen Victoria. The ten years 
he has devoted to the work has already 
yielded, he tells me, 5000 heads, all 
classified according to rank, profession, 
etc.; prints of places, 2000; autograph 
letters, 4000; besides a vast number (for 


’ 





all is fish that 
comes to the 
Grangeriser’s 
net) of other 
interesting 
relics. 

When his 
pictures are 
complete, the 
text will be 
pasted in, a 
procedure re- 
calling to mind 
the words of 
Sir Benjamin 
Backbite: ‘A 
neat rivulet of 
text meander- 
ing through 2 
meadow of 
margin.” This 
done, they are 
bound upand, as 
a rule, forgotten 


in the excitement of some new enter- 
prise. ‘Once a Grangeriser, always a 


MISS FARREN. 


CARTOON OF Thi “ 


oO, 
Some 
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Grangeriser,” is 
a favourite say- 
ing of Mr. 
Albert Jackson, 
the print-dealer 
of Great Port- 
land Street, W. 
As this gentle- 
man is the 
most prolific 
Grangeriser the 
world has ever 
known, he can 
claim to speak 
with authority. 
Mr. Jackson 
is a professional 
book - illus- 
trator, who has 
during the past 
forty years sup- 
plied America 
with thousands 
of Grangerised 


His treatment of ‘‘The Town,” 


by Leigh Hunt, and Life of Stothart, the 
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THE PERFECTION OF MARGINS. 


artist, are “‘marvels,” being especially 
characterised by rare taste and dis- 
cernment. Although Mr. Jackson 
has been Grangerising all these 
years, his love of the work is as 
keen as ever. 

His productions do not, of course, 
compare with those of Mr. W. 
Wright, who, before his historic sale 
of last year, thought nothing of 
giving £250 for a rare print. 

As to Grangerisers never wearying 
of their hobby, I can go further 
than Mr. Jackson. Cases have come 
under my notice in which Granger- 
isers, having impoverished those 
dependent on themby the slavishness 
of their devotion, have, to avoid 
domestic strife, worshipped at the 
shrine of their hobby in secret. 

I know one enthusiast whose 
evenings are spent, not in the club, 
as his family suppose, but in an 
attic not far from where he lives.* 
Another I wot of spreads (with 








the connivance of his tradespeople) 
the money he spends on prints over 
his household bills. 

Still another, whose greatest joy 
is to buy up all the unsold and even 
unbound copies of some _ book, 
worthless in itself but suitable for 
Grangerising, in order to have a 
monopoly of the work. But this is 
mere detraction, for is there any 
amusement against which nothing 
can be urged ? 

We may frown at the fanatic who 
prefers to keep his family in 
semi-destitution rather than part 
with the works the illustrating of 
which has impoverished him, and 
regard as mad those _ book-illus- 
trators who think nothing of buying 
a costly work and destroying it for 
the sake of the prints it contains. 
More than one copy of “ Boydetto 
Shakespeare,” that magnificent 
edition which, it is said, cost 


CARTOONS IN DERISION OF THE NOTORIOUS 


MRS. CLARK. 
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‘“*A NEAT RIVULET OF TEXT MEANDERING THROUGH 


A MEADOW OF MARGIN.’’ 


100,000 to produce, has been stripped 
stark naked of its matchless engravings 
and left to die of exposure. Shocking ! 
the reader will exclaim. Quite so. But, 
on the other hand, there is this much 
to be said in favour 
of Grangerising: its 
practice nourishes 


and develops the 
artistic faculties. 

When Mr. W. 
Wright gave up 


book-making for 
book-illustrating he 
probably knew no 
more about pictures 
than he did of 
Chinese. But that 
was sixteen years 
and the vast 


ago, 


sums he has spent 
on the works he has 
illustrated since then 
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have not only made him an 
art-connoisseur of first-class ex- 
cellence, but a maker of history 
as well. 

When, for instance, he deter- 
mined on engraving ‘‘ Vauxhall,” 
he found to his dismay that no 
work on this well-known resort 
had ever been written. This 
would have daunted most men, 
but not Mr. Wright. 

Looking for needles in a hay- 
stack is nothing to hunting for 
prints without indexes, but being 
a man of resistless energy, with 
the nose of a bloodhound and 
the tenacity of a bulldog, the 
retired Turf Leviathan set to work, 
and in four years had not only 
secured a complete list of bills 
from the first performance to the 
last, but a collection of prints 
numbering thousands. So com- 
plete, indeed, was the pictorial 
collection which he placed before 
Mr. F. W. Pailthorpe, the gentle- 
man he employed to write a 
history of the Garden, that the 
eminent illustrator of Dickens 
found his task rendered com- 
paratively easy. Indeed, it is the illus- 
trating of obscure episodes in our history 
of a century ago that renders Mr. Wright’s 
works so valuable. We knew, of course, 
that Mrs. Clark, mistress of the Duke of 
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York, son of James II., sold Army 
and Navy contracts, public appoint- 
ments, and so forth; but it was 
not till I came to examine Mr. 
Wright’s sumptuous volumes that I 
saw how bitter public opinion must 
have been, even in those days of 
corruption, to have tolerated the 
lampoon which was published the 
moment Mrs. Clark, having well 
feathered her nest, “ split” on her 
paramour. 

The Georgian period is said to 
have been so licentious that even 
the amours of George IV. failed to 
shock it. I thought so too, till I 
came across in one of Mr. Wright’s 
volumes a print which shows that 
morality even then was not without 
its champions. 


BINDING OF THE GRANGERISED 
‘‘ LIFE OF KEMBLE.”’ 


comedy actresses who ever graced 
the stage, but she laboured under 
the impression, as other comedians 
have done, that her true forte 
was tragedy. The experiment, 
which of course ended in 
failure, provided the moralists 
with an opportunity toc good to 
be lost. 

All Grangerisers have, of course, 
their favourite subject. Some 
fancy Boswell’s “‘ Life of Johnson,” 
others “‘ Nell Gwynn,” by Peter 
Cunningham, a work which used 
to be sold as waste paper before 
its suitability for Grangerising 
became known. Other favourite 
works are “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
Lives of Napoleon, Byron, Scott, 
and Knight’s “ London.” 

Mr. Wright, when he _ was 
Grangerising, chose the drama, 
and at this point I cannot do 
better than warn future Granger- 

Reare ts a isers from tackling Edmund 

A KEMBLE AND SIDDONS BILL. Kean, Macready, and_ the 

Kembles. Everything worth 

Mrs. Jordan, mistress of George IV., having was secured by Mr. Wright. 
was probably one ~" the most charming For the same reason, avoid Madame 
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Vestris, Bartholomew Fair, Richardson’s 
Show, and even steer clear of Dickens. 

Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, among others, 
has explored the Dickens field, and Mr. 
Wright, being an enthusiastic admirer 
of the great novelist, not content with 
doing Forster’s Life, started a Dickensana, 
the four portly volumes he sold containing 
over 20,000 newspaper cuttings. The 
marginal border of the Dickensana was 
designed by Mr. Pailthorpe. 

When examining Mr. Wright’s works 
one was sure to light on some forgotten 
event in our history. These being the 
days of crusades, it may not be amiss to 
recall the one in which Lord Ellenborough 
lent his great name to the cause of pure 
beer. 

This subject is worthy of study by 
reformers on the look-out for a mission. 
The great Edmund Kean has had more 
than one biographer, but, so far, the world 
has never known where he was, and what 
he was doing, during the year 1805. 

I came across this bill in Mr. Jackson’s 
shop, and print it because it throws some 
light on that much debated year. The 
bill shows that he was acting in a theatre 
improvised in a billiard-room in Camden 
Town. 

Many Grangerised works, it must be 
confessed, are dreadful to contemplate— 
faded letters cheek by jowl with locks of 


AN OLD PURE-BEER CRUSADE, 


A KEY TO KEAN’S BIOGRAPHY. 


hair, water-colour drawings, engravings, 


etchings, etc. Nothing of the sort is dis- 
cernible in Mr. Wright’s matchless volumes 
Money has been poured out like water in 
the effort to render them the finest the 
world has ever known. Every sheet cost 
twopence in addition to the inletting of 
the prints. The margins of the pages 
consist of drawings, 
all by French artists 
of repute. Every 
one of these bears 
eloquent testimony 
to the skill of the 
renowned French 
artists who, tempted 
by English gold, 
were not above 
decorating the 
borders of the 
pages. fs 
Of the 100,000 
prints he purchased, 
only the very choicest 
are to be found in 
the works. The rest 
have been destroyed 
or cast on one side. 
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Greatactors 
are highly 
prized in these 
days, but it is 
doubtful 
whether any 
artist will ever 
depict Sir 
Henry Irving 
ascending to 
Heaven. Such 
slavish adula- 
tion, it seems, 
was reserved 
for David 
Garrick. 

As _instan- 
cing Mr 
Wri g ht’s 
policy of using 
only the best, 
a print of Peg 
Woffington is 
necessary. 
There’ are 
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PEG WOFFINGTON. 


IMMORTALITY OF GARRICK. 


plenty, of 
course, but 
Mr. Wright 
wanted a fine 
example of 
Eccard. Over 
three hundred 
print - dealers 
were visited 
before he 
came across a 
print which 
satisfied his 
fastidious 
taste. 

All readers 
of Boswell’s 
‘*‘Johnson” 
remember 
how the 
Poctor’s 
friend Baretti 


was set on one 
night in the 
Haymarket by 








a gang, and how 
Baretti, having 
killed one of his 
assailants in self- 
defence, was tried 
for murder. The 
features of Burke 
and the Doctor, who 
both appeared at the 
trial, are, of course, 
familiar to most of 
us; but who knows 
what Baretti was 
like? It took Mr. 
Wright two years 
to hunt up a really 
good portrait. 

In truth, it may 
be said that 
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OLD VAUXHALL.—BY ROWLANDSON. 


thousands of fine old prints, hid away in them and been made to do service in 
portfolios or reposing tranquilly on shelves, illuminating the past; and if prints were 


have had the dust of oblivion blown off 





JOSEPH BARETTI.—BY REYNOLDS. Grangerisers have not 





not to be had, water-colour drawings by 
the first artists of 
the day have filled 
the gap. 

When on the war- 
path after material 
for ‘‘ Vauxhall,” Mr. 
Wright lighted on 
Rowlandson’s fine 
print of the Gardens. 
As an example of 
the engraver’s art of 
the period it was 
unique, but it had 
one defect: it was 
far too large for the 
Vauxhall volumes. 
Bind and fold it 
down? “ Perish the 
thought!” said Mr 
Wright. A device 
so paltry would hide 
the marginal decor- 
ations of the borders. 
So a first-class 
engraver was set to 
work, and a reduced 
copy of the print 
made. 

It must not be 
supposed that other 
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lavished money on their progeny. The 
Grangerised works of Mr. Frank Sabin 
are full of the costliest and rarest prints. 

Mr. Sabin is a born Grangeriser, he 
spends thousands over his works, but he 
seems averse to selling them. 

Although the various works Grangerised 
expand to truly heroic proportions under 
Mr. Wright’s treatment — his “Life of 
Kemble” alone containing 1500 plates— 
there are none which for size can compare 
with Pennant’s ‘‘London,” which cost 
Mr. Crowle £7500, and was bequeathed 
to the British Museum. 
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He has nothing as big as the Clarendons, 
illustrated by the late Mr. Sutherland, of 
Gower Street, at a cost of £12,000, and 
bequeathed by his widow, who ‘completed 
the work, to the Bodleian Library. 

This gigantic work, it is true, contained 
10,000 prints and drawings, 730 portraits 
of Charles I., 518 Charles II., 350 Crom- 
wells, 273 James II., 420 William IIL, 
filling thirty-seven large volumes; but it 
took Sutherland forty-five years to com- 
plete, which was almost the time absorbed 
in Grangerising the Virgin Mary by some 
foreign ecclesiastic, whose name I forget. 


MRS, ABINGTON. 













QUEER FREAK OF AN AUTHOR. 
STRANGE CHARGE AGAINST A DRAMATIST. 
PorpuLAR PLAYWRIGHT PULLS PISTOL 
IN Pupric PARK. 


© ran the evening placards. People 
S who bought the papers, and even 
people who did not, soon learned that 
John Henry Barfield, the newly successful 
dramatist, had been charged at West- 
minster with wantonly firing a pistol in 
St. James’s Park, and with thereby shoot- 
ing to death a valuable peacock. The 
prisoner did not even reserve his defence. 
He was not mad; he was not drunk; he 
had simply done this thing. The magis- 
trate (labouring, as do so many of his 
kind, under a foolish fond delusion that 
he was a dispenser of ethics as well as a 
dispenser of laws) read the prisoner a 
platitudinal lecture on the evils of setting 
bad examples. The prisoner smiled. The 
magistrate fined him. The prisoner, unlike 
a certain king, smiled again. The magis- 
trate pouted. The prisoner paid. The 
magistrate continued to earn his salary— 
by discouraging a too zealous open-air 
mouther. The prisoner was a prisoner 
no longer. 

A week later, however, John Henry 
Barfield, dramatist, was once more a 
prisoner ; and fora similar offence—shot 
peacock and all. Upon this occasion-the 
deed had been committed in Battersea 
Park ; consequently, the case was heard 
in another court. But the former affair 
was so recent that it was at once 
recalled; and this time John Henry 
Barfield, dramatist, was sentenced to a 
short term of imprisonment. 


THE LUCK OF THE PEACOCK’S FEATHER. 


By GEORGE GAMBLE, 


Author of “ A Farrago of Folly,” “ The Unknown,” ete. 


Not long after his release he shot a 
peacock. Upon this occasion he did the 
thing in Victoria Park: where he was 
discovered trying to bury the body. 
He went to the station quietly ; loudly he 
proclaimed his intention of slaying pea- 
cocks at every possible opportunity. And 
he added that, previously, it had not 
occurred to him that by merely killing 
peacocks he was scattering broadcast their 
evil influence; and that, henceforth, 
he was going to bury them as well. He 
was remanded in order that the state of 
his mind could be inquired into. 

People asked of themselves, and of each 
other, What was the reason for this man’s 
seeming absence of reason? What was 
the income of his outcome? What was 
the cause of his effect? Was it humour, 
and were these things done for a joke? 
Was it avarice, and were these things done 
for a bet? Was it cunning, and were 
these things done for an advertisement ? 
This last was most in favour. An author 
had been known to fire at the House of 
Commons: because his book was not 
selling. An actress had been known to 
lose a diamond necklace of untellable 
value and to find it on her dressing-table : 
because “‘ the notice was going up.” And, 
therefore, it was with much surprise that 
the public learned that John Henry 
Barfield, in addition to being a dramatest, 
was a monomaniac. On every subject but 
one he was perfectly sane. On many 
subjects he was more than sane—he was 
intelligent. But concerning the truth of 
the superstition that peacocks’ feathers are 
unlucky, he was hopelessly convinced. 
And the tale told by his friends (who 
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promised the magistrate’to watch over the 
future conduct of John Henry Barfield, 
dramatist and monomaniac) almost justified 
his ineradicable belief. 

% * * * 
“Do you like the scene, Mr. Barfield ?” 
“It is very good indeed! You beat 

yourself every time.” 

“I’m glad it satisfies you,” said the 
scenic artist. 

“It ought to!” cried the dramatist. 
“It’s perfect!” 

Soon, however, there sprang into his face 
a look of horror and dismay. He had 
noticed the painted images of two peacock’s 
feathers on the decorated panels of a door. 

“Oh, my God! Do you want to ruin 
the show?” 

“What’s the matter ? 
matter ?” 

** Look, look, look!” shouted Barfield, 
pointing. 

“Well, what of them? 
pretty ?” 

“‘ Pretty hideous, pretty horrible, pretty 
hateful !” 

‘‘Do you mean to say that—— ?” 

“I mean to say that I—object !” 

“‘Well, I am damned!” announced the 
artist. ‘‘I should have thought you were 
young enough to know better. It’s only 
we old people that are allowed to have 
such childish articles about us as super- 
stitions. Come now, do ‘you. mean 
honestly to tell me that you’re so foolish 
as to think that such a beautiful thing as 
a peacock’s feather can have any malign 
influence ?” 

“Only in a theatre,” muttered Barfield, 
a trifle ashamed of himself, “only in a 
theatre. I’ve known too many failures 
accompanied by peacocks’ feathers—not 
to—not to “i 

‘“ Well, as long as they weren’t cused 
by them——” 

“T say that I’ve known too many 
failures in which peacocks’ feathers have 
been—been concerned, not to object to 
them. Why, there was ‘Tunis,’ with its 
fan of peacocks’ feathers—and its failure. 
And there was the pantomime last year, 
with its ballet of peacocks’ feathers—and 
its failure. And there was that comedy 


What ’s_ the 


Aren’t they 
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at the house opposite, with its Miss 
Drayton’s dress of peacccks’ feathers— 
and its failure. And that last goes to 
prove my contention. For the comedy 
was a fine one; and, additionally, it con- 
tained many elements of popularity. So 
nobody could explain why it didn’t catch 
on. And J can’t explain why—except 
that I know the peacocks’ feathers were 
uscd, and that the play failed. It started 
with a flourish of trumpets from the Press 
and the public, yet the bottom dropped 
out of it in a week. So, my dear good 
fellow, put anything you like in place 
of these pretty little things—put cupids, 
toads, butterflies, fleas—put what you 
wish ; but don’t—oh, don’t—put peacocks’ 
feathers !” 

The artist fumbled at 
grunted, smiled, laughed, 
fingers, and rubbed out the potent 
decoration. While he was waiting for 
his labourer to bring a fresh pot of 
destemper in order that he might paint 
in something else, the leading lady 
approached. 

“Oh, why have you destroyed those 
beautiful feathers?” she asked with 
genuine regret. 

‘“*Well, Miss Clariss, it was like this,” 
began the artist, and stopped. 

“I must plead guilty—not to believing, 
but to knowing that they’re unlucky,” 
broke in Barfield. ‘‘ And I 

“There, did you ever hear such non- 
sense ?” laughed the artist. 

“Qh, we all have our little fads!” cried 
Minnie Clariss sympathetically. ‘‘ Person- 
ally, I have no objection to peacocks’ 
feathers; they’re too beautiful to be 
harmful. Now don’t either of you say 
how harmless J must be! Because I said 
it first! But I must admit that I wouldn’t 
carry a parasol on the stage—much less 
open one—for a hundred pounds a week 
and full for matinées. And I always want 
to box the ears of any person whom I see, 
at rehearsal, balancing a chair on one leg 
and twirling it round and round. How- 
ever, I make matters equal by not minding 
if the tag be spoken at rehearsal, and by 
not minding if peacocks’ feathers be used 
anywhere, anyhow, any time. They are so’ 


his beard, 
wetted his 
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beautiful! And they have a slight sug- 
gestion of wickedness about them that in 
no wise detracts from their charm.” 

In that hour, John Barfield was not the 
prematurely aged man, with the pale, 
anxious face and grey temples and 
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speak till the fate of his play was deter- 
mined. If successful, he would be in a 
position to offer something more than his 
hand and heart; and, in addition to the 
courage that comes of a full purse, he 
would possess the knowledge that he was 








“‘ Look, look, look!” shouted Barfield, pointing. 


determined smile, that afterwards stood in 
the dock ; he was bright of eye, bright of 
manner, bright of brain. And as the 
young author moved up stage in company 
with Minnie Clariss (a gay-hearted, bril- 
liant comédienne), the scenic artist could 
not help thinking what an admirable 
match they would make. And John 
Barfield was not without hope. But he 
had decided to abstain from venturing to 


not asking this woman to share her salary 
with him. 

The rehearsal began ; the rehearsal pro- 
ceeded—till a certain line was reached. 
Now, all theatricals know (and, through the 
medium of interviews, most of the public 
know) that in the course of a long part 
there is always one line, sometimes more, 
but always one, that refuses to get itself 
learned. Either it is forgotten, or it is 
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bungled. And, no matter how long the 
play runs, that particular line is always 
approached by the artist with a certain 
amount of nervousness. Sometimes it isa 
minor line; mostly it is an important one. 
In the case of Minnie Clariss’s part and 
John Barfield’s play, it was an important 
one. But the actress, laughing always as 
at some recognised absurdity, refused to 
be beaten, and invariably declined the 
dramatist’s offer of rewriting the speech. 
So, her little slip was passed over at each 
rehearsal with the happy-go-lucky phrase 
that “it would be all right at night.” 
Night came—/“he night. John Barfield 
stood at the back of the circle. It was his 
first play: therefore he was too anxious to 
sit ina box. And, besides, not only his 
welfare depended on this play, but his 
happiness also. However, he had 
cause for fear; at any rate, not till Minnie 
Clariss approached her elusive line. Up 


no 


to that point the play had ‘‘ gone splen- 
didly!” 
pale. 


Minnie came on. John turned 
She wore a dainty Alpine hat. He 
wore a look of anxious pain. Jauntily, in 
the band of that Alpine, sprouted a pea- 
cock’s feather. : 

The unhappy man crept away. The 
feather would be fatal. Minnie was sure 
to spoil the line ; and with it, perhaps, the 
whole act. He paced the corridors. When 
he surmised that the line had been passed, 
he crawled through the iron door leading 
on to the stage; and, with a shocking 
grin upon his countenance, he whispered 
to the prompter concerning that line’s fate. 
It was all right: Miss Clariss had said the 
line “like a bird.” Ah, but that was only 
what the prompter declared! Perhaps— 
Oh, that feather! Treading a-tiptoe, the 
anxious superstitionist moved across the 
back of the scene and out at the stage- 
door. He walked up and down. 

Years passed. Since the sight of that 
peacock’s feather, he had never looked 
forward. He had drifted upon the stream 
of life like a moribund fish. He had 
not only failed; he had made no further 
effert. Of what avail, to fight against the 
gods? 

Shortly, he was dragged inside and 
flung on before the curtain. There he 
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received the finest and most genuine out- 
burst of cheering and applause that had 
been known under that roof for many a 
night. John Henry Barfield, dramatist, 
heard the note of success; and, lo! it 
sounded good ! 

* * * * 

‘Miss Clariss, you’ve helped me to- 
night; and, now we’re alone, I want to 
thank you with my heart as well as with 
my lips.” 

* And you, Mr. Barfield, have helped me. 
Your success has been my success. Shall 
we call it a conspiracy of competence ?” 

“‘Let us call it a conspiracy of luck. 
And that, despite the peacock’s feather you 
wore in your bewitching Alpine.” 

‘Oh, I’m so sorry!” she cried, with 
genuine contrition. ‘‘I’ll explain. Last 
night, at the dress-rehearsal, if you noticed, 
I—but, of course, you didn’t . . . What ? 
You did? Well, Ill believe you! While 
you look at me like that I can’t do any- 
thing else—but believe. To begin again, 
last night, at the dress-rehearsal, in that 
scene with the tricky line, I wore a toque. 
And the line went wrong. The Alpine had 
not come. Nor did it arrive till the last 
minute—as per usual with theatrical milli- 
nery. I put it on. The boy called me. 
I ran downstairs, and was on the stage and 
off before I saw —in the green - room 
glass—that there was that—that fateful 
feather in the hat-band. And the line 
went right... So you must admit that 
peacocks’ feathers don’t count—or, if they 
do, it’s on the good side. Still, I’ve put 
the feather in my purse.... See? So 
that I can destroy it at home by the fire— 
just to please you. For I expect you had 
a bad moment when you saw this—this 
fateful. feather in my hat.” 

“I was a fool!” came the hearty com- 
ment. 

“‘Don’t be hard on yourself,” she said 
softly. 

“It was a stupid obsession of mine.” 

‘*T don’t say it was stupid.” 

“Why not?” 

‘* Because I don’t share it.” 

“1 thought 4 

“That I was going to say something 
different ?” 
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“IT never know what you are going to 
say.” 

Thrilled at being adjudged an enigma, 
the woman smiled upon the man more 
sweetly than she intended. Thus encour- 
aged, he commenced to speak of the 
subject uppermost in his heart ; but some- 
thing in her steadfast open gaze caused 
him to revert to the subject uppermost in 
his brain. 

“That superstition of mine,” he said, 
with a queer at- 
tempt at a whimsical 
smile, “‘was not 
basedtupon 
instinct.” 

“No,” she 
laughed ; “judging 
by the facts you 
once told me about 
feathers and 
failures — your — 
your superstition 
was based upon 
reason.” 

“And was there- 
fore——” 

“« The more likely 
to be wrong.” 

“7 was going to 
say that.” 

‘“*T know,” she 
said quietly; “ for 
it’s in this that we 
vary. I always 
know what you are 
going to say.” 

Minnie twiddled 
the peacock’s feather between her thumb 
and forefinger; and she ventured to be- 
lieve aloud that, perhaps, if only to prove 
the rule, it had brought luck—good luck. 
And John said softly, to himself, that 
he was going to find out if it had also 
brought happiness. 

Concerning this latter, he was a trifle 
in doubt. Certainly she had been more 
than friendly to him; but how much of 
that was due to artistic sympathy, and how 
much to personal affinity, he could not tell. 
Thoughts, contradictory as inconsistent, 
racked him swiftly as suddenly. Perhaps 

she had only invented her account of the 
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“Let go my hand—there’s a good boy.” 
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overlooking of the feather; perhaps the 
feather had been exhibited as a warning; 
perhaps the feather’s accidental appear- 
ance was an omen; perhaps, although 
his play had succeeded, his suit might 
fail. And it was with some trepidation 
that he made his next move. 

“‘Let go my hand—there’s a good boy. 
Well, if you will be obstinate—mind 
nobody sees us. . . . Has the hall-keeper 
gone for my cab? . . . How the light of 
the T-piece shines 
on the lustres of 
that property chan- 
delier hanging 


above us! . ; 
What? Matches 
my eyes? Oh, I 
daresay!...I 
know that we are 
in the shadow— 
here. But I’m sure 


there are men up 
in those flies. . 
What? They ’ve 
long since gone? 
Then how do you 
account for that 
creaking ?” 

“‘Oh, that’s only 
the ropes of the 
scenery settling 
down after the 
storm and stress of 
the evening! 
There ’s no danger. 
I assure you there’s 
no danger—except, 
perhaps, to me—except, perhaps, that 
you will not answer as I wish you 
to... . Minnie, you know that I like 
you—you know that I care for you. 
Minnie, I love you. . . . Some day—some 
day—will you be my wife ?” 

His declaration was not so flamboyant 
as might be expected from a dramatist ; 
nor was her answer so theatrical as 
might be expected from an actress. She 
nodded. But that simple movement, com- 
bined with the glory of her smile, was, for 
him, far more potent than the most superb 
gesture she had ever made; and those 
simple words, combined with the sincerity 
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of his manner, were, for her, far more 
eloquent than the finest speech he had 
ever written. And that youthful pair, with 
the taste of success upon their lips, stood 
in the shadow of that prosaic scene-dock, 
side by side, as if in a star-lit woodland 
dell. And their hearts beat high with 
love and hope ; and the eyes of each were 
brighter than the lustres of the 
chandelier that hung above 

them; and soon upon their 

lips was the divine taste of a 

joy that is mutual. 

““Oh, my dearest! I am very 
happy,” whispered the man. 

** John, I will love you all my 
life,” she murmured sweetly. 

“Mine begins from 
night.” 

“* Mine—begins from now.” 

Something rushed down upon 
them. 

Shortly they were discovered 
stretched upon the _ stage. 
Around them were strewn the 
fragments of a _ chandelier. 
The man was unconscious; the 
woman was dead. In her eyes 


to- 


PEACOCK’S FEATHER. 


was a look of fearful pain; in her hand 
was a peacock’s feather. 
* * % * 

And that is why John Henry Barfield, 
successful and lucky dramatist, took to 
shooting peacocks; and why, when pre- 
vented from shooting feacocks, he took to 
shooting himself. 


Shortly they were discovered stretched upon the stage. 
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| THE DRAUGHT THAT SAVED A TOWN. 


ROTHENBURG 
By 


Copyrighted by the Author, 1900. 


HE lapse of centuries has deprived 
Rothenburg-on-the-Tauber of the 
foremost place that it held in the early 
history of West Germany, but whoever 
even now roams through its medizval 
streets, and at every few paces comes 
across houses tableted with names of 
Kings and Emperors and Princes of 
world-wide celebrity, who, for State 


reasons, visited ‘‘the city set on a hill,” 
or the ‘‘German Jerusalem,” as it has 


been called, can have no doubt of its 
earlier importance in a political and 
historical sense. Lost as this prestige 
now is in the downward turn of fortune’s 
wheel, something of its past glories comes 
before us in imagination as we wander 
from point to point. Here are evidences 
of statesmanlike power, of knightly 
chivalry, of martyrlike faith, of artistic 
creation, or domestic devotion. But what- 
ever has disappeared of its importance in 
the region of ‘‘ practical politics” it has 
fully retained in the halo of art that still 
hangs around this many-gabled and wall- 
girt town. Nowhere has the old medizval 
pattern been better preserved than at 
Rothenburg; nowhere has the artist a 
richer field, a veritable “ happy hunting- 
ground” for quaint bits of architecture, 
for interiors, for street scenes and land- 
scapes. But even in these days, though 
since the boundaries of its possessions 
have been gradually forced back it cannot 
be called, as formerly, “the granary 
of Nuremberg,” the many mills which 
hum along the banks of the Tauber, its 
grain-clad hills and vine-clothed slopes, 
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AND ITS HISTORIC PAGEANT. 
C,. FRANK DEWEY. 





its breweries and factories, the result of 
modern life, point, at any rate, to 
thrift and comfort, if not competence. 
The absence of soldiers in a town 
in Germany, where soldiers grow on 
every bush, is very noticeable. Indeed, 
the absence of visible signs of Govern- 
ment—though, really, its temporal welfare 
is thoroughly well looked after by the wise 
and energetic Biirgermeister, Herr Mann— 
makes the visitor almost think he is in 
a republic. In fact, the bearing of its 
inhabitants has a sturdy self-dependence 
and equality about it that is surely a 
remnant of the days when it was a great 
and respected commonwealth. Though 
belonging to the Bavarian monarchy, it 
is as autonomous as any State in the 
American federation. 

In the Thirty Years’ War Rothenburg 
suffered frightfully. The victories of 
Gustavus Adolphus had endangered the 
Catholic League, and to protect the 
Bavarians from the Protestant Swedes and 
their allies, of which Rothenburg was 
chief, in 1631 it was besieged by Tilly. 
Rothenburg was then a wealthy town of 
6000 inhabitants, and from its situation, 
upon abrupt and steep cliffs above the 
Tauber, and its massive, tower - crowned 
walls, was extremely well fortified. The 
citizens were proud, capable, trained in 
arms, and well provided with cannon and 
ammunition. Tilly, of course, could not 
suffer the Swedes to establish themselves 
upon the Tauber on such a powerful base 
of operations, whence they could further 
overrun Franconia. Thus, after the 
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unlucky attempt upon Wertheim, finding 
himself inferior in numbers to the Swedish 
hosts, he prudently decided to attack 
Rothenburg. 

With reunited forces and heavier guns, 
he threw himself upon the fortified town, 
but the obstinate defenders contested 
every inch of ground. Toward evening 
the powder - tower exploded through a 
grenade of the enemy, and after desperate 
and continuous fighting of thirty hours, 





BURGERMEISTER NUSCH, WHO DRAINED THE 
GIANT DRAUGHT. 


the Swedish garrison and defenders, find- 
ing their small means powerless, reluct- 
antly hung out the white flag. Tilly would 
not hear of terms of capitulation. The 
Swedes might withdraw free, but the town 
must submit unconditionally. Rothenburg 
was occupied, and Tilly took possession 
of the beautiful and imposing Rathhaus. 
In vain did women and children crowd 
into the market-place, throw tlremselves 
at the feet of the victor, and beg for 
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mercy. Surrounded by his generals— 
Count Pappenheim, the Duke of Lor- 
raine, Count von Aldringer, and General 
von Ossa—he sent for the Senate, with 
Biirgermeister Bezold at their head, and 
announced their condemnation to death 
for their obstinate resistance and dis- 
obedience to the imperial commanders 
to whom they owed allegiance. Already 


the executioner had been sent for, when 
some of the wives succeeded in penetrating 


THE CELLARER’S DAUGHTER. 


into the council-hall, and with their 
children begged for mercy. Tilly at last 
allowed himself to be softened, but coupled 
his clemency to the Senators with a peculiar 
clause—namely, that one of them should 
empty at a draught the mighty loving-cup 
of Tauber wine presented to the victors. 
This condition was fulfilled by ex- 
Biirgermeister Nusch, who thus saved the 
lives of himself and his colleagues ; and the 
chalice, which is of glass and holds thirteen 
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TILLY’S ENTRY INTO ROTHENBURG. 


Bavarian schoppen (about three quarts), 
from which this delivering draught was 
taken, is to this day an heirlogm of the 
Biirgermeister’s lineal descendants. It 
is elaborately painted, representing the 
Emperor on a throne, with the seven 
Electors to the right and seven Princes to 
the left, bearing the date of 1606. Later 


were added the arms of Nusch, whose 


family was ennobled and got a pension 


from the Senate in remembrance of the 
doughty deed. It is jealously guarded 
at the house of his descendant, Herr 
Piirkhauer, where, to my question if it 
was for sale, he replied, 
Preis” (Not at any price). 


“Um keinen 


TILLY’S ARTILLERY. 
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THE DRAUGHT THAT SAVED A TOWN. 


The sleepy, peaceful condition into 
which Rothenburg had sunk after the 
stirring events of her early history induced 
some of her energetic citizens to look 
about for some means of attracting atten- 
tion and commercial enterprises to the 
medieval city. So much that was 
dramatic had passed within those ancient 
walls that it required only the historic 
picture of Herr Shuch, representing Tilly 
in the new Rathhaus of Rothenburg, to 
suggest the dramatising of that wonderful 
episode in the Thirty Years’ War. Herr 
Hoerber, a patriotic citizen of Rothen- 
burg, furnished the drama, and with the 
assistance of Herren Johler and Fiirst, the 
piece was successfully put on the stage in 
the old Kaisersaal, where Tilly dictated 
his terms, many of the living actors being 
descendants of the heroes of that event. 


17TH CENTURY ROTHENBURG: AN AUSTRIAN 
OFFICER AND A DOMINICAN MONK IN THE 
SPITAL COURT. 


The first representation took place on 
Wednesday, June 6, 1891, its success was 


assured from the very first. The staging 
and grouping and the general arrange- 
ment are displayed with truly Titianesque 
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effect. The ex-Biirgermeister, Nusch, is 
the central figure of this great historical 
play of the ‘“ Meister Trunk,” or “ Giant 
Draught,” which is now enacted annually 
in the great hall of the Rathhaus. 

The victorious general and his Staff, 
Charles, Duke of Lorraine, Prince Louis 


THE BURGERMEISTER’S WIFE. 


of Pfalzburg, Count Gottfried of Pappen- 
heim, Count Johann Aldringer, Rudolf von 
Ossa, and a Dominicar. monk, with the 
devastating and plundering ruffians that 
formed their train, make their entry into 
the Rathhaus, where the Senate is assem- 
bled with Biirgermeister Bezold at their 
head, and among them a former Biirger- 
meister, George Nusch. Tilly rejects 
anything like capitulation, but allows the 
Swedes to go free, condemning the town 
to tribute and the Senate and Biirger- 
meister to death. In vain the poor wives 
and children beg for mercy. The victor is 
inexorable, but at length agrees to be 
content with the death of four Senators 
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Let them choose. Unanimously the 
Senate prefers death for all, and the 
Biirgermeister himself, under a guard of 
soldiers, is sent to fetch the executioner, 
who lives out of town. 

In the meantime, to bring Tilly into 
better humour, and according to the 
custom of the times, the daughter of the 


PAPPENHEIM. 


castellan and cellarer offers him wine, 
and, with her father’s permission, goes to 
fetch it. The cellarer in the meantime 
praises the wine, comparing it to a 
prisoner— 


My Lord, I have had if ward for many years 
A noble offspring of the sun-god ; 

Let me to-day, the day of all our deaths, 
Give him his freedom: ’tis a worthy sacrifice. 


Tilly takes the mighty stirrup-cup with 
Tauber wine, drinks, and passes it around 


to his suite; these, however, do not 
exhaust it. Tilly, struck by its size, 
and brought into better humour by the 
generous wine, exclaims, with a grim joke, 
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“IT will show mercy on this condition— 
that one of you empty the full cup at one 
draught.” Naturally, the Senate remains 
dumb at the bitter jest. It was a feat 
beyond human power. But at length 
Nusch, thinking it is a more agreeable 
death than hanging, and being the son of 
the host of the “Golden Stag” and 


probably accustomed to big drinks, comes 

forward and offers to do so— 

This fatal war, which in the very marrow of our 

bones 

Our country plagues, is not from brotherly love, 

But is from hate begot. God holds us 

All as brothers in His Father-heart, 

Alike who Abba, or Jehova, cry. 

I drink to thee, oh, faith! Or else may this 

My death-draught be, which to another 

And more lovely home my spirit bears. 
Breathlessly the anxious spectators watch 

as they see the large measure lifted higher 

and higher, its contents gradually dis- 

appearing down the throat of the valorous 

Biirgermeister. 
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COUNCILLORS OF ROTHENBURG. 


From the Memorial Play. 


They scarcely dared hope. His strength 
would fail, and the cup would be with- 
drawn. But no! it is drained to the last 
drop, and the fainting Biirgermeister has 


just strength enough to hand it to Tilly 
and stammer out: “ Thy promise!” 
“It shall be honourably kept,” says the 


General; and Nusch sinks to the floor. 

Then women and children press into the 

council-chamber, full of joy 

at the unexpected deliverance, 

for which no one has dared 

to hope. The Biirgermeister’s 

wife appears and thanks Tilly 

for his clemency. The 

cellarer’s daughter brings him 

flowers, and Tilly says: “I 

thank thee! Be happy, and 

forget not that Tilly held 

judgment in this Senate Hall 

and drank thy wine.” To 

which the Biirgermeister’s wife 

replies with passionate 

feeling— 

Forget this day? When fear of 
death 

And greatest joy together mingled ? 

When life anew was given to him 

Upon whose heart my faithful love 
hangs true! 

We come to thank thee, Count, 
for thy great gift: 

One prizes most we have all but lost. 


tation is in 
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Nay, smile not because in age I 
freely own 

What moves my heart! 
loyal once 

To golden locks, is not a traitor 

They silver gleam. [when 
[Taking her husband’s hand.) 

By this hand led, 

To this heart bound, and happy 
more than all, 

Esteem for each brought sunshine 
in our lives. 

Time speeds, creeps on the shade 
of age, 

And bitter parting threatens to 
engulf us. 

Now know I erst what thow hast 
been to me, 

And what pale death would fain 
have robbed me of. 

And yet again, as through a miracle, 
for which I thank 

My God, thou art once more my 
own. 


Love, 


Three days Nusch lingers between life 
and death, and when he recovers, his first 
words are: ‘“*1 could never save another 
town.” This historical drama is always 
given at Whitsuntide, and attracts thou- 
sands from all parts of the Continent. The 
real cup, of course, is not allowed to 
be used for the play, but a good imi- 
the Rathhaus. In the 


TILLY’S COUNCIL OF WAR. 
From the Memorial Play. 
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afternoon of the play Tilly and his 
army, numbering over 500, a motley crew, 
assemble in the Spital Court and walk 


TILLY’S GUARD. 
From the Memorial Play. 


down jn solemn procession through the 
narrow and crooked streets of the town to 
the place where the real Tilly encamped 
upwards of 250 yearsago. All the gateways 
of the town are held by halberdiers and 
watchmen in the costume of that period. 
To the observant and intelligent tourist 


Rothenburg offers new features of historical 


interest at almost every turn. 
Starting, for instance, from 

the Hirsch Tavern, and turn- 

ing to the left up the street, 

the first object that one notices, 

near the Roman Catholic 

Church of St. John, is one 

of the numerous fountains, so 

plentiful in Rothenburg, sur- 

mounted by a figure in stone 

of a bearded sea-triton with 

two tails, one of which is 

comfortably tucked under 

each arm. The chufch be- 

hind the fountain is a Gothic 

building of the year 1403, with a 

a slender and peculiar belfry 

placed upon a column. Of 

the sculptures that adorned it 

outside, few remain beyond a St. John 

and a St. Christopher, rather dilapidated. 
Exactly opposite the east end of the 

church is the house of Nusch, the historic 
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Senator who saved the town from destruc- 
tion and his fellow-Senators from death. 
Passing this house, we come suddenly 
upon the market-place, where 
the noble Rathhaus raises its 
stately front. This magnifi- 
cent building consists. really 
of two, the older and Gothic 
building attached to it at the 
back being built in 1240, after 
a still more ancient Rathhaus, 
which stood opposite, was 
burned down. This building 
contains the old dungeons 
where Toppler’s busy life 
ended, the torture-chamber, 
the archives, the noble 
council-chamber where, once 
a year, the festival play to 
commemorate the deliverance 
of the town by Nusch’s 
“Meister Trunk” is played. 
From this older building springs a square 
tower about 180 ft. high, that, according 
to old pictures, had not originally its charm- 
ing bell-cupola and its four colossal stone 
figures, but had a simple stone gallery, 
and over that a kind of stone extinguisher 
where the bell was placed. The tower is 
rather troublesome to ascend, but the view 


THE CELLARER AND HIS DAUGHTER FETCHING WINE 


FOR TILLY. 


from the summit repays one, and so does 
a chat with the old custodian, who lives 
there by day; two others taking his place 
at night. 
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This Gothic Rathhaus is divided by a 
court, partly bridged over by a gallery from 
the front or Renaissance building. In this 
court is a very ancient portal falling into 
moss-green decay, but so lovely in its ruin 
that one cannot wish for the ruthless, 
destroying hand of the restorer. For a few 
pennies, in the interests of artists, the 
castellan hangs over the door an old lantern 
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The great door in the south gable— 
what strikes one so much in Rothenburg 
is that most of the chief entrances are 
gables: the gables are turned in the 
street, and not the fronts of the houses, 
as in other towns—is surmounted by the 
eagle, and on one side a Pheenix rising 
from the ashes, alluding to the burning 
of the older Rathhaus, and a pelican 


CAMP FOLLOWERS OF TILLY’S ARMY. 


that belongs to it; but which, in its vener- 
able age, is not allowed to remain there per- 
manently. The Renaissance edifice dates 
from about 1522, and was built entirely 
by the fund of the town alone. It is a 
two-storey building, with a high pointed 
roof, through which break three sets of 
dormer windows. In the middle is a 
belfry tower, which is the chief entrance, 
though the great door is in the south 
gable. The feature of the exterior is the 
so-called ‘‘ Rustica Colonnade,” above 
which are the arms of the Electors. 


symbolising the parental care of the town 
for her children. Between the south gable 
and the east point is a turret thrown out, 
extending the whole height of the build- 
ing. An armed knight bearing the shield 
of the Counts of Rothenburg is on the 
gable. Entering the belfry tower, one 
ascends the winding stone staircase, a 
triumph of art, and so exactly built that a 
pencil put in the groove finds its way to 
the bottom without falling out. 

The first floor begins with an ante-room, 
the beamed ceiling of which is supported 
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by Ionic columns. The benches are of 
chiselled stone. From the ceiling hangs 
an old candelabrum made of antlers and 
a woman’s figure, Round the walls hang 
the coats-of-arms of former Biirgermeisters 
and Consuls. In the middle is a Gothic 
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end of the hall is a large relief of 


stone, formerly in the Franciskaner Kirche. 
It is entirely Gothic, painted A.D. 1200, 
and represents the Last Judgment. It 
was brought here as appropriate to the 
Hall of Justice, andthe jury are obliged to 








TILLY’S LINE. 


“ When we charged on Tilly’s line 
With his Walloon lancers.” 


door which leads into the council hall of 
the old Rathhaus. The ceiling is of oak, 
entirely supported by columns, and has 
a centre beam which has _ never 
required repairing since it was put up 
in 1240. The battle-pictures around 
the walls are from the Palace of 
Schleissheim, near Munich. At the south 


take their oath before it that they will 
truly administer justice. Angels hold tools 
in their hands, and all the signs of the 
Passion; below are the Pope and the 
Kaiser clad in worldly dignity, the one 
with the tiara and the other with the 
imperial crown, representing Catholicism 
and Protestantism. Lower down they are 
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both naked in purgatory, signifying, 
in the sight of God, they are only 
as other men. The fine proportions of 
the hall are stunted by the galleries erected 
for the play, which takes place here once 
a year ; but the removal and replacing of 
them for each performance would be too 
costly. A fine Renaissance press at the 
north end contains the original keys of 
six outer gates of the town. These, with 
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Sunday, Tuesday, and Friday a chorale 
is played, a verse to each quarter of the 
compass. 

The houses facing the Rathhaus, rich 
with different and curious gables, com- 
memorate by tablets the imperial and 
royal guests who at different times have 
taken up their quarters here. Facing the 
post - office to the south, and behind 
the Herterich Brunnen, are the remains 


A SOLDIER OF TILLY’S ARMY. 


a crown, are carried on a cushion on 
solemn occasions before any sovereign 
that visits Rothenburg. 

The bell in the octagon belfry is called 
by the populace the “ Poor Sinner’s ” bell. 
In. former times its piercing tones were 
used to bring the town council together 
in haste and necessity. The windows of 
the staircase are remarkable in this way: 
that, instead of being placed horizontally, 
they follow the line of the stairs 
round, and are slanting. From the high 
watch-tower of the old Rathhaus every 


of the oldest Rathhaus. It was subse- 
quently a dancing-house, then a butcher’s 
hall, and now a kind of museum. It has 
a vaulted and beamed ceiling, and con- 
tains two large Renaissance presses, one 
of which is particularly valuable. In front 
of this old Rathhaus is the splendid 
fountain of St. George and the Dragon ; 
and just south of this stands the famous 
tavern, ‘“‘ The Bear,” where a club of well- 
known artists from Munich, Paris, and 
London assembles, and gives various enter- 
tainments in the winter. 





THE EXPLOITS OF H.M.S 


“ SPEEDY.” 


THE BITER BIT. 


By 


ARCHIBALD S. HURD. 





H*. MAJESTY’S small twin-screw 
torpedo gun-boat Seedy is one 
of the least important of the ships of the 
Mediterranean Squadron. There is nothing 
in her appearance to suggest that she is 
the last representative of a line of pre- 
decessors of renown and of one little ship 
in particular, whose exploits when the 
present century opened, amid wars and 
rumours of wars, bring even to-day the blood 
to our foreheads and the fire to our eyes. 
Nowadays, few call to mind the brilliant 
achievements of the Earl of Dundonald, a 
distinguished sailor who flourished at a 
time when England boasted many great 
fighters on land and sea, and who is repre- 
sented to-day by a grandson who has won 
fame in the present war as a cavalry leader. 
He was a born sailor, and came of a family 
already famous in warfare. The Cochranes 
were ever in the service of their Sovereign, 
in 1900 as in 1780, when Lord Cochrane, 
the eldest son of the ninth Earl of Dun- 
donald, and the hero of this story, joined 
the naval service. He was five years old 
and drew his pay, in accordance with a 
custom that flourished at that time. Of 
course, the fact that he was an officer at 
this early age does not mean that he went 
to sea, but merely that his uame was 
entered on the books of various war-ships, 
just as, when a boy, hé@ was appointed a 
Captain of the 79th Foot. Thus at 
one and the same time he was an 
officer of both the Navy and Army, but he 
eventually chose the sea as his profession, 
and went afloat in June 1793, when seven- 
teen and a half years old. Before he was 
twenty-five he was promoted to the rank 
of Captain, which is the equivalent to the 
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rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army— 
a mere stripling for such a position. He 
almost immediately hoisted his pennant 
in the 14-gun brig-sloop Speedy, a 
crazy little craft, and it was not many 
months before he had shown, not only 
the British people, but the whole world 
that, though his ship was of quite 
insignificant size and her guns were of 
no great account, her gallant Captain could 
fight and win against overwhelming odds. 
Lord Cochrane roamed the seas over— 
a Drake of the nineteenth century—and 
harassed the trade of the Spaniards so 
unmercifully that he soon became a 
marked man, though, as we shall see, 
chivalrous foreigners could not with- 
hold admiration for his daring courage. 
He was the worst enemy the Spaniards 
had, and in a period of fourteen months 
captured “‘ off his own bat,” so to speak, 
thirty-three vessels, carrying 128 guns and 
533 men, besides assisting in taking many 
others. 

At the beginning of the century some 
of the most daring exploits in warfare 
were done by middies ; but while there are 
many tales of splendid courage by boys 
and youths of the Navy, there are few 
records of months of sustained courage 
to parallel the career of the Speedy. At 
last the Spaniards decided they would put 
a stop to her successful attacks on their 
shipping, and the 32-gun vessel £7 Gamo 
and other ships were directed to capture 
this inconvenient little brig. Conscious 
that he had more than twice as many 
guns, and six times as many men to fire 
them, as Lord Cochrane could boast, thé 
Spanish commander of the Gamo put to 
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sea with a light heart and high hopes, fully 
believing that he, or one of his consorts, 
would have small difficulty in capturing the 
little termagant ‘ship, and bring it back 
captive with the Spanish colours flying. 
At first when the Gamo came in sight 
even Lord Cochrane’s heart failed him. 
What could he, with his few guns and a 
mere handful of men and boys, do against 
such a strongly armed opponent? He 
decided not to fight, if he could help it, 
and when the Seedy, being slower than the 
Gamo, was at length overhauled at sea, 
her young Captain ran up the Danish 
colours, and a man dressed in a Danish 
uniform was posted at the gangway. In 
a gibberish that for all the Spaniards knew 
was Danish, this man roared back to the 
unwelcome visitors, but they were not 
satisfied. To the horror of all on board 
the Speedy, a boat with an officer put off 
from the Gamo, because the Spaniards 
had their suspicions. When the officer 
was quite near the side of the British 
ship, he was courteously informed that 
this brig, masquerading as a Danish 
had lately left a port where 
This was sufficient for 
he wished to run no 


ship, 
plague was rife. 
the Spaniard ; 
risks, and with thanks and apologies for 
the timely warning, put back to his ship 


and the enemies parted. It shows of 
what stuff Lord Cochrane’s crew were 
composed—the same old stuff that has 
built up the Empire—that officers and men 
alike were half ashamed of the ruse, and 
at length Lord Cochrane, who needed 
little persuasion, promised that when next 
they met the Gamo they would fight and 
make no endeavour to run away. 

It was only a few days later that the 
look-out man on the Speedy, in the early 
dawn, descried a sail on the horizon. It 
was the Speedy’s policy to chase every- 
thing she saw that appeared tempting. 
Without a thought, chase was accordingly 
given. There was little wind, and con- 
sequently it was nine o’clock when the 
Speedy discovered that she had been 
chasing the Gamo, one of the Spanish 
vessels which had been sent to capture 
her. The situation was somewhat amusing, 
but it had its serious side. Here was a 
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little British brig, mounting only fourteen 
4-pounder guns and manned by a plucky 
little band of fifty-four officers, men, and 
boys, ranged up alongside the Gamo, 
with twenty-two long 12-poundeérs, eight 
8-pounders, and two other weapons, 
probably 24-pounders, and, above all, a 
crew of 319 officers and men. If anyone 
were asked what chance such a handful 
of men—though Britons in heart and 
muscle—had in a contest against such 
odds, they might be excused if they 
answered with an incredulous, amused 
smile. Some people tell us that British 
sailors are no better, and perhaps a trifle 
worse, than the sailors of other countries, 
but these persons cannot know anything of 
the wonderful, almost incredible, exploits 
of our seamen in the past and to-day. 

The Speedy was soon within gunshot 
of her enemy, and with admirable pluck 
commenced the memorable action. It 
was sheer impudence for such a vessel 
and such a crew to attempt to fight a 
foe so superior in every respect. But 
here was the impossible happening on 
the lonely sea, where she could hope for 
no assistance. One can imagine the 
Spanish commander congratulating him- 
self that at last this troublesome ship was 
within range of his great guns. He gave 
orders that the fire of the Speedy should 
be returned with interest. “I might as 
well cut a long engagement short by at 
once boarding this inconvenient little 
vessel,” he thought, and he doubtless 
pictured an easy conquest—her plucky 
defenders overcome, and a run home with 
his prize. As soon as the officers of the 
Speedy saw the preparations to board, they 
sheered off in a most irritating manner, 
and though the Spaniards made a second 
attempt, they were driven off, and probably 
their tempers and their fighting were not 
improved by the resistance with which they 
were met. 

For forty-five minutes the guns of the 
two ships belched forth their most deadly 
fire. Manoeuvre his ship as skilfully as he 
might, Lord Cochrane could not escape 
the enemy’s heavy guns, which swept his 
decks. The shots were telling, and eight 
seamen of his little band had been mowed 
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down, two of them receiving mortal 
wounds. It was hopeless to continue the 
fight under such conditions. What could 
he do? He had two alternatives. He 
might try to show the Spaniard his heels ; 
but that was hopeless, because his ship was 
slow. He decided to try the impossible— 
not as a forlorn hope, but with a deter- 
mination to be the victor—he decided to 
beard the Spaniards on their own decks. 
We can picture the amazement of the 
Spaniards when they saw the little British 
brig run in close under the great guns that 
bristled at her sides. They were not left 
long in doubt of Lord Cochrane’s plans. 
As soon as the vessels were alongside, with 
a wild, impetuous rush, irresistible and 
coming from every quarter, Lord Coch- 
rane, at the head of his little band of 
heroes—there were only forty of them— 
leaped on to the Spanish vessel all at once. 
Such courage took away the Spaniards’ 
breath, and the British broadswords went 
crash, crash, crash! It was a hand-to- 
hand fight against desperate odds. The 
Speedy’s men fought with the almost un- 


conscious courage that British sailors have 


exhibited before and since. It was a 
desperate struggle against a crew of over 
three hundred Spaniards, well armed, 
and in every way prepared. But 
hark! Above the din of clashing arms 
and the cries of the wounded rings 
out the voice of Lord Cochrane. 
He hails the Seedy, and peremptorily 
demands that fifty more men shall be sent 
on board to assist in dealing with this great 
crew. The Spaniards hear the order; 
they have experienced the hard, deadly 
blows of the forty men who have already 
boarded their vessel. Another fifty 
coming! More than double the courage! 
More than double the telling blows! 
What little courage .they had left oozes 
out of them; they can and will not 
try to fight a force over twice as 
strong. From the time Lord Cochrane 
leaped on the Spanish vessel, ten minutes 
of as desperate face-to-face fighting has 
taken place as the Navy. annals record, 
when the Spaniards. give up the contest, 


the colours are struck, and the £7 Gamo, : 


with her great guns and her crew of over 
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three hundred armed men, is the prize of 
Captain Cochrane’s little band of forty 
men—British seamen most of them, but 
some only boys. 

On the decks of the Spanish ship lay 
the dead bodies of the Captain, the boat- 
swain, and thirteen sailors, while forty-one 
others were wounded. No wonder the 
£1 Gamo's crew lost heart when they heard 
the bravely shouted order for fifty more 
British seamen to come on board! They 
did not know that there were only /hree men, 
all told, on the Speedy, and that Captain 
Cochrane, having taken the measure of 
their courage, shouted his order because he 
believed it would bring them to their knees 
and the Spanish flag to the deck. 

Thus the little Speedy made sail with her 
great prize and nearly three hundred 
prisoners, and a few days later hove into 
Port Mahon. The story has only three or 
four equals in the records of the Navy, and 
it was soon the talk of England how the 
would-be capturer was captured, with a 
loss of three seamen killed, and Lieutenant 
R. W. Parker, the boatswain, and eight sea- 
men wounded. Of course Captain Cochrane 
was promoted, as well as Lieutenant Parker, 
and well they deserved the honours. 

It is impossible to tell of all the deeds 
of daring that stood to the credit of Lord 
Cochrane, but one incident will show how 
his courage was esteemed by these who 
suffered at his hands. The capture of the 
El Gamo might have made any captain 
believe himself invincible. Apparently 
the exploit made Lord Cochrane more 
daring than ever, and three months later 
the Speedy feli a prey to a French 
squadron of three great ships-of-the- 
line. When the plucky Captain, his game 
at an end, proffered his sword, in accord- 
ance with the custom of war, to the 
captain of the French war-ship Dessazx, it 
was returned to him with the courteous 
request—the request of a noble con- 
queror—that he would continue to wear 
what he had so nobly used. 

The story of his remarkable career in the 
years that followed must be read elsewhere 
than ‘here. He died a Rear-Admiral in 
1860, ahd his tomb may be seen in West- 
minster Abbey. 





HOW ELEPHANTS ARE CAPTURED AND TRAINED | 
IN BURMA. 


By CHARLES J. S. MAKIN. 


7 HE elephant is a_ remarkably 

sagacious animal. Most people 
are familiar with its performing powers 
as exhibited in the circus or menagerie. 
Despite the small size of its brain in 
proportion to the immense bulk of its 
body, its capacities as an intelligent beast 
of burden have for many years past in 
Burma and elsewhere been systematically 
studied and developed wherever elephants 
exist in any number. The result of the 
arduous labour expended on their capture 
and education has proved itself a decided 
saving of labour to those who are accus- 
tomed to employ them. 

The virgin forests of Central and Upper 
Burma, clothed as they are in a most 
luxuriant growth of vegetation of all 
kinds, are the favourite haunts of the 
elephant, and where most of them are 
captured. Their ultimate destination 
and 
and the seaports generally ; 


is the timber-yards of Rangoon 
Moulmein 
though a large proportion of them remain 
in the jungle, in the cottonfields, and 
elsewhere. 


The locality of our Illustrations depict- 
ing the employment of elephants in the 
timber-yards lies in Moulmein. Those 
illustrative of what occurs in the jungle 
itself show scenes near one of the training 
establishments in Central Burma. 

.Moulmein, a city of some 60,000 in- 
habitants, as a seaport lying upon the left 
bank of the Salwun River, ranks next in 
importance to Rangoon. It is here that 
the traveller has the opportunity of learn- 


ing the life - history of the educated 
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elephant, from the time of its capture to 
its employment in the timber-yards. 

The Burmese species is roughly dis- 
tinguished by traders as the “‘ goondas” 
and the ‘“mucknahs.” The former are 
those that possess large tusks; while the 
latter or only rudimentary 
The female elephant rarely has 
more than a mere stump of ivory, in 
The two varieties usually 
herd apart, though occasionally a battle 
royal will occur between the tuskers of 
the two herds for the possession of the 
females. 


have none 


ones. 


either species. 


They dislike the burning 
the midday sun, and usually congregate 
in an adjacent forest during the heat of 
the day, sallying forth at night into the 
open ground or plain. Their lairs are 
frequently almost inaccessible on foot, 
surrounded by swamps or an 
impenetrable growth of jungle, to which 
a common mode of access is by swimming 
or walking through the river itself. They 
do an immense amount of damage when 
on these nocturnal rambles; not only in 
what they consume, but infinitely more so 
in what they trample down and destroy. 
I have seen a paddy-field of several acres 
quite ruined and hopelessly levelled by 
their gigantic antics. It is not at all an 
uncommon sight to mect with trees 
torn up by the roots or denuded of 
the entire foliage that lies within reach 
of their indispensable trunks. They 
subsist mostly on bamboos, the young 
branches of trees, wild bananas, and the 
many succulent species of grass with 


rays of 


being 


a 
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which the plains and open areas of land 
are covered. During a residence in Burma 
I had exceptional opportunities of gaining 
considerable knowledge of the habits of 
the elephant, through a relative connected 
with one of the largest trading companies 
existent there, and through whose influence 
I had many conveniences offered me of 
setting up my camera and recording some 
of the features of the life-history of the 
animal. Burma abounds in the species, 
and it has from time immemorial been 
regarded with veneration, and worshipped 
by the Burmese. This peculiar reverence 
is, however, more particularly confined to 
the so-called “ white ” elephant, a mythical 
quadruped to many, but having a very 
eal existence in Burma 


ELEPHANT-TRAINING 


IN BURMA. 

so before the English took possession of 
Mandalay. In the days of Theebaw, “ My 
Lord Elephant” was housed in princely 
style, fed from vessels of gold, had the 
choicest kinds of foods presented to 
him, and everything was thought of and 
everything done to honour his Majesty 
This continues in some degree to the 
present day, but the full glory of the 
animal’s condition in days gone by has 
fallen away materially. 

Elephant-hunting on foot or in the 
howdah is a sport apart, and quite distinct 
from their wholesale capture. There are 
few occasions more interesting, from a 
sportsman’s view, than the exciting events 
and narrow escapes that are recounted by 
some old elephant-hunter who has been 
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White is, however, distinctly a mis- 
nomer, as the tint never becomes more 
than a dirty grey or mouse-colour. 
are held in high respect, or, at least, were 


They 


induced to recite some of his experiences 
I have a very lively recollection of many 
of them. There are several ways of 
capturing elephants on the large scale. 
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The principal method, and the one that is 
usually adopted, is by driving them into 
substantially built stockades, or ‘“ khed- 
dahs,” as they are termed. Pitfalls are also 
used, with the very frequent result that 
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and the procedure adopted on a big 
“drive” are as follows. 

The kheddah may be circular or square 
in form. It is customary to erect it in the 


partially cleared jungle, so that the confining 
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the animal is injured. A third practice 
is to run them down on a trained elephant 
and secure them with a running noose 
The two latter methods are, however, 
almost obsolete now, and in many parts 
of India, wherever our Government has 
jurisdiction, they are prohibited. In some 
few instances the trapping has been done 
by “decoy” elephants, usually females 
They are let loose into the jungle, and 
by their wiles induce the wild member, 
usually a male, to follow them confidingly 
into the kheddah—a very satisfactory 
plan, as the expense attached to it is 
smill. 

The general shape of the stockade 


walls may be as much concealed as possible 
The palisading is composed of substantial 
wooden and bamboo piles driven into the 
ground and strongly lashed togethef, A 
narrow entrance is left open on one side, 
fitted with a readily closed gate. From 
this gateway two deep trenches are exca- 
vated, diverging outwards for a consider- 
able distance into a V-shaped opening 
A further strong palisading is erected at 
the outer ends of these ditches, also 
extending some distance into the jungle. 
This is the commonest form of kheddah, 
though in other parts of the country and 
in India particular localities adopt some 
modified form, but in prirciple the idea 
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is simmar. When the herd are 
within the angle enclosed by the trenches, 
they are easily driven into the enclosure. 

{f there is any choice of season for 
carrying out the “drive,” it lies with the 
end of the wet monsoon. The ground is 
then soft and yielding, and the animals 
are the -less likely to be alarmed by the 
cracking of tree-twigs, the rustle of leaves, 
and other disturbing sounds, which are all 
the more pronounced when the vegetation 
is parched and dried up. The “drive” 
commences some days before, and some 
miles distant from the kheddah. The 
ground being selected, a large semicircle 
of native beaters commence the opera- 
tions. If possible, a day is chosen on 
which the wind is blowing towards them 
from the direction in which the kheddah 
lies. 

If it be otherwise, the unsuspecting herd 
will most probably be alarmed, and scent- 
ing danger in the air, a stampede will 


once 
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their way towards the first palisading. 
Several tame elephants are then sent 
forward by themselves into the thick of 
the now thoroughly aroused animals, and 
the struggle commences. ‘The scene is 
exciting in the extreme. Every means 
to drive them forward are resorted to. 
The natives, after the enforced quiet 
and caution of perhaps several days, 
go wild with excitement. Drums are 
beaten, guns are fired, bonfires are 
lighted, and amidst the yelling and 
shouting of the beaters and the bellowing 
of the now enraged animals, in which 
the trumpeting of the infuriated bulls 
is most conspicuous, they arrive in the 
angle between the trenches. Every effort 
is now redoubled, and pandemonium is 
supreme. The beaters yell like furies, 
the bonfires are stirred up, and an uproar 
is raised which baffles description. The 
whole herd finally makes a rush forward, 
and, pushing and fighting as if for their 
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very likely result. 


Gradually the beaters 
advance, slowly and cautiously at first, but 
more rapidly as they approach the en- 


closure. The large circle now closes in, 


the men stationed at the ends working 


lives, as the space becomes smaller each 
step they make, are driven headlong 
into the stockade. The entrance is then 
closed, and afew minutes lateran even wilder 
scene follows. Finding themselves trapped, 
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the herd give vent to a burst of uncon- 
trolled rage. Exerting their whole strength 
against the walls and seeking in vain for 
an outlet, they try their utmost to tear 
them down. ‘The din is louder and more 
uproarious than before. Lighted torches 
and spears are thrust through 
the palisading to drive them 
into the part of the 
enclosure. ‘This continues for 
some hours, according to the 
number of animals that have 
been entrapped. Gradually 
the turmoil dies down, and 
the poor beasts, finding it a 


open 


hopeless task, settle down and 
resign themselves to the 
inevitable. 

Hunger next asserts itself, 
and the now subdued animals 
very soon clear the enclosure 
from whatever green food it 
may contain. After some days, 
through want of and 
water, their are 


food 
Spirits 


broken, and a listless, dejected appearance 


Picked men on tame 
elephants, together with their attendants, 
both clothed in the simple garb of nature, 
now enter the enclosure; they go fear- 
lessly among them, and selecting two or 
three standing apart from the rest, secure 
their legs with ropes and chains. If they 
prove refractory, efforts are made to throw 
them on the ground, and, if the ruse be 
successful, all four limbs are bound by 
ropes attached to wooden piles driven into 
the ground or fastened to a convenient 
tree-trunk. It is a singular fact that some 
of the captured herd, especially the younger 
ones, despite their immense bodily strength, 
often collapse, and not unfrequently 
die from sheer fright and excitement. 
Such was the result with the unfortunate 
baby of the family the writer once wit- 
nessed. ‘The touching little episode was 
faithfully ‘‘kodaked” from a tree-top 
overlooking the kheddah. The tender 
solicitude with which the mournful parent 
endeavoured to rouse her pet child by 
Stirring it with her trunk was most pitiful. 

When the herd are considered to be 
sufficiently broken in they are removed 


becomes general 
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one by one, between two powerful tame 
elephants, to smaller individual enclosures, 
and their education commences. 

The pluck, skill, and patience of the 
mahout prominently 
ward. amenable 


now 


The 


for- 
animals are 


come 
most 
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dealt with first, with the object of 
giving the more intractable members a 
further week or so to ponder over their 
position and to reconcile themselves to 
their new surroundings of captivity and 
subjection. Those on whom the first lessons 
of obedience are practised are fastened 
to a steady and reliable tusker, and 
marched out into the jungle and put 
through the elementary steps of wood and 
tree hauling. Their education advances 
rapidly, and after some weeks, and in 
some cases months, their apprenticeship 
is over, the final touches of their educa- 
tion are carried out, and they are ready for 
market. The tricks and subterfuges of 
the horse-dealing fraternity are very 
common with elephant-dealers. A vicious 
elephant, that by its very nature baffles all 
attempts to subdue it, is frequently heavily 
dosed with drugs before attempting to 
sell it. Elephants require careful feeding 
and watching during the first months 
of their captivity, to guard against illness 
and rebellion, as the enforced confine- 
ment does not at all suit their roaming 
propensities. It is during their training 
that some insight can be gained into their 
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extraordinary instinctive qualities, amount- 
ing almost to reason. The trunk is very 
sensitive ; they scratch themselves with it, 
remove flies, and pick up a penny, or even 
a pin, with ease. If the trunk be too short 
to touch any particular spot, they do not 
hesitate to pick up the nearest stick or 
break off a bough from a tree, and so 
reach the irritation with that. They will 
close up a wound with a plug of clay, 
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Their arrival is followed by a careful 
supervision of their health and temper. 
The result being satisfactory, they are one 
by one drafted off to various parts of the 
yard. They very soon settle down to their 
new calling, and, in fact, rather appreciate 
their work, generally speaking, than other- 
wise. 

The teak- wood forests of Burma are 
justly famous. The timber, when cut down, 
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employ a piece of wood as a toothpick, 
and, in fact, give scores of evidences of 


their strongly developed instinctive powers. 

The next phase of their history, and the 
one in which the result of their schooling 
is observed in the most perfected way, is in 
a large timber-yard or in the jungle. 


Periodical sales are held, at which 
representatives of the timber-yards and 
other employers of the trained elephants 
attend. Their purchases being completed, 
the newly acquired animals are marched in 


easy stages to their destination 


is hauled by the elephants to the nearest 
river and from there to the Irawaddy, 
whence it is floated down to the sea- 
port. Rangoon possesses two large 
timber- yards and several smaller ones 
in its vicinity. 

The timber, once arrived at its destin- 
ation, either by train or river, is hauled 
to the yard and stacked. Three of our 
Illustrations fully explain the animals’ 
manceuvres in the yard. The logs weigh 
from three-quarters of a ton to a ton and 
a quarter, though they are often lighter 
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and occasionally heavier. It is intensely 


interesting to observe an old tusker march- 
about 
one of 
logs 


ing 
with 
these 
resting on his 
tusks. He 
appears to 
revel in his 
superior 
strength, and 
performs all 
hisevyolutions 
with the 
greatest 
precision and 
apparent 
thought ful- 
The 
mahout rides 
on his neck, armed with a wooden 
stick bearing a short pointed iron goad 
at its extremity. This goad is the 
magic wand which induces the different 


ness. 


AN ELEPHANT AND HIS KEEPER. 
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desired movements. When pressed into 
the hide over the eye, right or left, on the 
forehead, or 
behind the 
ear, the 
animal at 
once recog- 
nises and 
responds to 
their special 
significance. 
According to 
the impu!se 
given, they 
raise the logs 
of teak, carry 
and stack 
them, and 
adjust them, 
performing 
these and other manceuvres with singular 
ease and intelligence. If a beam project 
somewhat unevenly from a stack of logs, 
‘master leviathan,” fixing his black 


ELEPHANTS LIFTING TIMBER FOR REMOVAL. 
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beady eye upon it, with a stately push 
of the trunk places it in its true line 
in a most matter-of-fact and precise 
manner ‘They pace about the yard with 
a ton of wood resting on their tusks in the 
most nonchalant manner; so much so, that 
the bystander almost forgets the immense 
force that is being exerted. The process of 
raising a heavy, cumbersome log is also 
very striking. Receiving the accustomed 
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signal from the mahout, they fall on to their 
knees and insert their tusks under it, draw- 
ing it forward with the trunk until they 
have obtained a firm grip, and the beam 
is firmly grasped in the orthodox position. 
They then rise with ease, and march off to 
‘he far end of the yard with a steady 
regulated step. And so on, throughout the 
performance; for such it undoubtedly is. 
The general health of the elephants 
il Captivity is fair. Rheumatism and tooth- 
ache are their bane, and occasionally they 
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have ungovernable fits of passion when 
suffering from either of these complaints. 
Dropsy and affections of the brain are also 
common, the former being frequently fatal. 
They their “vets” and 
prescriptions; the formidable and 
ingredients of the latter being somewhat 
alarming. <A _ pill will weigh a good 
fraction of a pound, and a poultice for a 
rheumatic sufferer may be left to the 


possess own 


size 


DAY'S WORK, 


imagination. There is nothing they 
enjoy more than a bath after the heat 
and exertion of the day’s work. They 
are very punctilious about being over- 
worked, and are, in consequence, formid- 
able adherents to the “eight hours a 
day” movement. Nothing will induce 
them to haul another log of timber after 
the bell has sounded for closing time. 
The cost of a full-grown elephant, trained 
and equipped for service in the jungle or 
timber-yard, is from 3000 to 4000 rupees. 





‘To |_wucasta . on 
going to the wears. 


Fe 2 <> 
Tell me not, Sweet, I am unkind , 
That from the nunner 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms | fly. 


True ,a new mistress now J chase, 
The first foe in the field, 

And with a stronger faith embrace, 
A sword , a horse, a shield. 


Yet this incanstancy is such, 
As you too shall adore; 


I could not love thee, Dear, so much 
Loved I not Honour more. 


*& 


By Richard Lovelace. 
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CHAPTER I. 
USIC, dancing, pretty faces, every- 
thing to make the heart young, 
yet I was bored. 

ves Perhaps I am growing old,” 
myself. “‘The zest of life is slipping 
away. The evening has set in.” 

Then I remembered I was but eight- 
and twenty, which is comparatively juvenile 
for a man. 

I leant against the wall, avoiding my 
ostess’s eye and concealing my pro- 
gramme for fear she should notice it was 
empty. I had no wish to be introduced. 

“Women are all alike,” I thought, 
sweeping an unappreciative glance over 
the revolving crowd. ‘‘Sameness, same- 
ness everywhere!” As if in contradiction 
to my thoughts, a newcomer appeared, a 
girl so absolutely different from anybody I 
had ever seen that involuntarily a sigh of 
relief escaped me. 

For a moment I half wondered if my 
eyes were playing me a trick—if a being 
so absolutely lovely, so flawless in beauty, 
could move and breathe among the 
commonplace souls of men. To paint 
her in words would be to tax my powers 
of description beyond their limits; for 
who could picture the whiteness of that 
alabaster complexion, the tender ripples 
of naturally waving hair, the arched eye- 
brows, the firm unsmiling lips of exquisite 
shape, the somewhat haughty chin and 
wide half-frightened eyes ? 

They puzzled me—these eyes, which 
seemed to be looking through the people 
at something terrifying beyond. She was 
dressed in the palest heliotrope, with a 
cluster of mauve orchids on her shoulder- 
strap, which alone covered the bareness 


I told 


THE OTHER MISS SEABROKE. 
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of her arm. A trail of the same natural 
flowers hung from her fan. 

I expected to see her instantly sur- 
rounded by an admiring group of men, 
each eager for the favour of a dance. 
Instead, she stood alone—apart—appar- 
ently heedless of neglect, with none of 
the expectancy on her face characteristic 
of partnerless girls. 

“Who is that in mauve?” I casually 
asked a man next me. He put up an 
eyeglass, and followed the direction of 
my look. 

“‘Oh—ah! Miss Seabroke,” he drawled, 
“‘the youngest one. She’s got two awfully 
jolly sisters.” 

I positively gasped as he spoke— 

“‘A Seabroke!” I exclaimed, conjuring 
up visions of the portly father and mother, 
whose material presence had frequently 
been forced upon my notice at houses 
of mutual friends, and the “awfully jolly 
sisters,” bright, commonplace, full-blooded 
English girls. One of them danced 
past as I spoke, giggling softly at some 
inane remark; and again I glanced in 
wonder at the frail, ethereal girl I had first 
noticed. 

“Will you introduce me?” I said. --I 
don’t know many of the people here 
to-night.” 

“Certainly ; but i doubt if you'll get a 
dance. Nelly and Edith Seabroke are 
generally full up before they appear in 
the room at all.” 

I knew the names Nelly and Edith: they 
were the sisters with whom I had played 
tennis a score of times the previous 
summer. 

“I mean—the other Miss Seabroke, 
who is not dancing.” 












The man with the eyeglass stared at me 
before answering; then he shrugged his 
shoulders and said, ‘‘Come along!” 

I stopped him with an impatient gesture. 

“Why do you look like that?” I 
queried ; “there seems a mystery about 
this Miss Seabroke.” 

‘‘No mystery, my dear fellow, except 
she isn’t popular. People don’t like her, 
though they can’t deny she is good to look 
upon. They say she has not a friend in 
the world, she’s such a disagreeable girl.” 

By this time we were in Miss Seabroke’s 
immediate vicinity. I felt my nerves 
tingling pleasurably as we approached. 
The monotony of the ball had vanished 
for me. 

The nearer I came the stranger sensa- 
tions I experienced. It seemed as if a 
cloud were descending upon the rest of 
the room, shrouding all the remaining 
objects save her and me. An uncanny 
chill crept through the atmosphere. I 
fancied—oh, foolish workings of imagin- 
ation!—that the orchids opened their 
mouths like hungry animals, and that they 
grew on her shoulder asa species of fungus 
clings to a tree. 

The conventional words of introduction 
dispelled the cloud, bringing me sharply 
back to my senses, while I asked in prosaic 
fashion whether she would spare me a 
dance. 

As yet she had only inclined her head 
in recognition, while I waited to hear her 
voice as if the issues of life or death hung 
upon her words. 

‘“‘T had not intended dancing,” she said, 
looking me so straight in the face it was 
like standing with the sun in one’s eyes. 
“‘T asked our hostess not to introduce me 
on that account.” 

‘You are ill?” I broke in anxiously. 

Miss Seabroke smiled for the first time— 
a queer, unsatisfying smile, that expressed 
disdain rather than amusement. 

““Oh, no; but, to tell you the truth, I 
did not want to come to-night. I hate 


dances—they are so futile, so ridiculous ! 
My people think it unnatural I should 
prefer to stay at home, and so”—her 
voice broke slightly—* they forced me to 
come.” 
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“Consequently,” I added, “you are 
indulging rather a poor revenge.” 

She turned her eyes on me again, 
with a look that quelled my levity and 
made me feel small, impertinent, and 
unimportant. I remembered my friend’s 
warning: “‘She isn’t popular!” But, 
for all this, my interest increased rather 
than diminished, though I felt I 
begun badly. 

“‘T hold,” she said, ‘ that everyone has 
a right to their own individual opinion, 
yet the world expects me to run in a groove 
with my sisters—and because they like 
society I must like it too! I understand 
them thoroughly, but they are very far from 
understanding me.” 

“*T don’t wonder!” I said. Her glance 
softened as if at last I had made a sensible 
remark. Encouraged by this, I pressed 
her again to dance. 

She did not reply, but laid her hand on 
my arm, and before I realised she had 
moved we were gliding together among 
the dancers. Strangely enough, she seemed 
to be guiding me, and the whirling figures 
passed like phantoms before my eyes. I 
was only conscious of her presence—hers 
alone, and a mystic sense of spiritual 
communion. 

When the music ceased, and still she 
did not speak, I asked her why she had 
become so suddenly silent. 

It was absurd to talk commonplaces; 1 
felt bound to say exactly what was in my\, 
mind. ‘ 

“Why should we talk?” she said 
“We have our thoughts: are not they 
enough ?” 

“No. I am tired of mine. I should® 
prefer to know yours.” 

“Of course—I forgot. It’s so difficult 
to realise the mind does not reflect. 
Nature is singularly incomplete—stunted 
in that respect. Your thoughts and mine 
are so near, yet we must needs speak to 
convey them across the bridge.” 

“If thought-reading were carried to so 
alarming an extent, I amafraid we should 
lead very unhappy lives. Where ignorance 
is bliss . 

I paused, for her expression had 
changed, and the frightened look I first 


had 
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noticed in her eyes returned ; she involun- 
tarily pressed her hand to her heart. 

** Yes,” she spoke forcibly, ‘‘ that is the 
most interesting thing you have said yet, 
because it happens to be absolutely true. 
Unhappy lives! Ah! unhappy is hardly a 
strong enough word. Picture yourself 
knowing everybody’s thoughts—every little 
spiteful one—all the envy, hatred, and 
malice which hundreds of people meet 
with daily, and are mercifully unconscious 
of! It’s hell on earth, and nothing more.” 

‘You speak as if from experience,” I 
said laughingly. She started, turned pale, 
and changed the subject quickly. As we 
conversed I gradually got at the root of 
her unpopularity ; 1 began to see why she 
was avoided and disliked. ‘The world 
does not relish being interpreted to its 
face ; it cannot bear to be understood and 
dissected openly. ‘The great puzzle of life 
was not a conundrum at all to this strange 
Miss Seabroke: she had discovered the 
secret of seeing into shallow nature, andeven 
piercing the deep pools. But what struck 
me forcibly was that she never classed 
herself with the rest of the world at all. 
She might have been a ghost with whom 
in some midnight hour I had drifted into 
conversation, or an oracle—bereft of wor- 
shippers—giving forth priceless wisdom. 

Never before did an evening slip 
On 


away in so extraordinary a manner. 
looking back I think I must have been 


bewitched. We danced intermittently, 
and forgot there were other people in 
whom we might have interested ourselves, 
till with a sense of shock to me Miss 
Seabroke spoke of leaving. 

‘It can’t be time to go!” I stammered, 
amazed at the flight of hours. 

‘Oh, yes! Our carriage must have been 
here long since,” she replied. 

“‘T am afraid,” I continued, ‘I have 
monopolised you disgracefully—everyone 
is thinking me a selfish brute! ” 

“I don’t say they are exactly thinking 
that,” she sighed, glancing round the 
room. ‘Some think it’s rather bad form 
of me—others are amused—the majority 
agree we have made ourselves lamentably 
conspicuous.” 


{ had expected her to laugh off my 
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remark, and the cool reply somewhat 
staggered me. I shrugged my shoulders, 
declaring they might think what they 
liked as long as she was not annoyed. 
Then I asked if I might call upon her. 

“‘T have met your parents,” I said. ‘I 
shall not be entirely a stranger to them.” 

‘*Come if you really wish to see me— 
not unless,” she retorted. ‘I shall 
know.” 

“Do I look a hypocrite ?” 

‘“Yes, you do rather! ‘That is why I 
am so glad you are not one; it is such 
a pleasant change. Good-night!” 

She held out her hand, and I crushed 
it eagerly in mine. ‘The sudden contact 
paralysed me for a moment. I felt a 
sharp pain up my arm, and then the 
tingling sensation of an electric shock. 

Her lips parted, the smile came as if in 
answer to my unusual sensations. 

““How did she know?” I wondered. 
““T must have a very tell-tale face.” 

Her sisters joined her. 

‘*Hasn’t it been a jolly dance?” said 
Edith. 

“Quite too ripping cried Nelly, 
whose fringe was sadly out of curl. But 
the other Miss Seabroke did not reply. 


CHAPTER II. 

I am not naturally a timid man, but I must 
confess to a feeling very like school-boy 
shyness as I entered the Seabrokes’ 
drawing-room. Could this be the home 
of the weirdly beautiful girl with the 
mauve orchids, this solid, comfortable, 
unromantic apartment? I glanced at 
every detail of the room as I waited for 
some member of the Seabroke family to 
put in an appearance. 

There were several photographs of Edith 
and Nelly, taken to advertise various 
accomplishments. It seemed impossible 
for either of these young ladies to pose 
before a camera without a weapon of some 
kind—a golf-club, racket, or violin. A 
half-knitted garment, with a ball of red 
wool attached, lay on the sofa; I felt sure 
it was Nelly’s. 

I looked at my watch impatiently, 
counting the moments since my coming. 











Would ‘‘my Miss Seabroke” greet me 
kindly? Would she enter hurriedly or 
slowly, smiling or frowning ? These futile 
reflections occupied my brain till the rustle 
of a skirt greeted my anxious ears. The 
door opened—and Nelly entered. 

My heart sank as we said a formal 
“How do you do?” accompanied by an 
elevated handshake. 

She motioned me to a chair, and, 
taking up the red wool, talked spasmodi- 
cally between her stitches. It was some 
time before I ventured to ask if her sister 
was at home. 

“*Oh, yes,” she replied. 
be down directly.” 

“But I mean your other sister,” I 
stammered in desperation. 

“Oh, Beatrice. Did you come to call 
on Beatrice ?” 

She opened her eyes widely in surprise. 
Evidently this was something quite new 
for the Seabroke family. Then she added, 
to cover her previous gaucherie— 

“You see, Beatrice doesn’t usually 
make friends. She’s such a queer girl— 
so different to other people. It is a great 
trial to us all, her being like that, and we 
are only too grateful to anyone who will 
draw her out of herself.” 

As she spoke, Edith came singing in. 

“Where is Beatrice? Do find her,” 
said Nelly. 

“Beatrice has 
alone. 


“Edith will 


gone out on the river 
She is so unsociable !” 

I believe my face fell visibly with my 
spirits, for it suddenly seemed to dawn on 
the two well-meaning sisters that I was 
disappointed. 

“Will you come to-morrow to our 
picnic; ” they said ; ‘‘a river picnic in 
separate boats. You and Beatrice can 
have ‘the punt. We like to go American 
fashion, though there really is a chaperon 
somewhere about on the island. Mamma 
arranges that.” 

I gladly accepted so fascinating an 
invitation, pressed their plump fingers 
gratefully at parting, and whistled as I 
walked down the road. 

“What sunshine, by Jove!” Life 
was worth living, after all. I snatched 
at a perfect cloud of gnats, breathed in 
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numberless microbes withoutacare, and felt 
my heart leap like a young roe at the 
thought of the morrow. 

Good luck pursued me, for the following 
day dawned bright and fair; only a latent 
vein of pessimism whispered the sunshine 
was too brilliant to last, while here and 
there a distant cloud spoke of treacherous 
weather to come. 

Was I mad, I wonder, as I walked to 
the Seabroke’s that afternoon? All the 
buoyancy of youth welled up like a spring ; 
I could hardly contain my spirits. 

Beatrice looked lovelier than ever in her 
white boating-dress. She stood, as usual, 
a little apart from her sisters, with rather 
a strained smile on her pale face. Again 
I felt the ghost-like sensation that she was 
a thing apart—an incomprehensible being. 

“Come!” she said, turning to me 
quickly, when I had been duly greeted by 
Edith and Nelly; ‘‘let us start at once; 
the others will be ages getting off. 1’m 
impatient ; they worry me; my head aches 
terribly ; these people get on my nerves.” 

Her sentences came jerkily. I, too, 
had experienced a strange feeling of im- 
patience, and a quivering agony through 
my temples before she spoke, as if in 
sympathy with her mood. ‘The coincidence 
startled me; I wondered whether I were 
fated to wake suddenly and find it all a 


dream. She sprang lightly into the punt, 
cank into a nest of cushions, while | 


guided the boat across the water by aid of 
a delightfully balanced pole. 

We glided swiftly down stream, till 
seeing an inviting corner under the trees, 
I brought the rapid motion to a stand- 
still, and asked if I might rest. 

Bewitched by her presence, and fascin- 
ated beyond reason, I knelt on the cushions 
and involuntarily spoke my thoughts. The 
phrase I used was. neither poetical nor 
original: I merely said, from the bottom 
of my heart, “‘ How beautiful you are!” 

She caught her breath, and pushed me 
from her. 

“Why did you tell me that ?” she cried, 
her voice vibrating oddly. 

“IT could not help myself.” 

“No, you could not; you speak the 
truth ; have always thought me 


you 
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beautiful. I envy you the power of 
admiration. I am jealous of it, with a 
bitter deadly jealousy, for I—I can admire 
no one!” 

Her tone rose to a wail. 

““What do you mean ?” 

“You may well ask; but how can I 
make it plain to you?” 

“‘ Tell me,” I said, speaking very gently, 
as one might toachild. ‘‘ Have you no 
ideals? ‘They are surely inseparable from 
youth !” 

She shook her head. 

“‘I can admire no one,” she whispered, 
“because I see through and beyond the 
outer shell. God knows why I have been 
born so cursed. From infancy I knew the 
thoughts of other people as they passed in 
their brains, and believed it was the same 
with everyone. At last it dawned upon me 
that I alone differed from all the human 
race, so I shut myself within myself, con- 
sumed by an awful dread that it would be 
discovered. A suspicion of my secret 
leaked out, and I got the name of the 
‘wizard child. Ah! you are like the only 
other living person to whom I have con- 
fided my hateful secret—you don’t believe 
me—you——” 

Her voice quivered with passion ; she 
pressed her fingers together, cracking the 
joints. I could not answer, but in my very 
folly and infatuation was half inclined to 
credit the impossibility. 


“You have a strong imagination, per- 
haps,” I said, “‘ a peculiarly quick intuition. 
You perceive things so rapidly that your 


shrewdness has 
sense.” 


tricked your common- 

‘“* Don’t talk of what you do not under- 
stand,” she replied slowly, freezingly. “I 
was a fool to betray myself to a stranger. 
Please punt on.” 

“Not yet. You must tell me more. | 
am hardly satisfied with such mere crumbs 
of information. I want to know if you 
are really in earnest.” 

Again she repeated her former request. 

** Punt on.” 

I felt compelled to obey. Her eyes 
flashed dangerously, and a vivid flush 
broke out on her white cheeks, as if the 
alabaster skin had been suddenly smeared 
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with blood. I took the pole up feebly, 
for all the strength seemed to have gone 
out of my arms, my whole ,body became 
weak and useless, like that of a sick man 
recovering from a shock. The sun had 
vanished behind a heavy storm-cloud. For 
the first time I realised at what a rate the 
water coursed down stream. 

“It is going to rain,” I said, resorting 
to a commonplace remark. 

Beatrice half rose on her cushions and 
glanced up stream. The wind raised the 
hair waving from her forehead, and she 
just saved her hat with one hand while the 
other pointed excitedly up the river. 

“Look!” she cried. ‘ Look!” 

A strange sight greeted my eyes as I 
turned. Black darkness came creeping 
over the water, lightened by white sprays 
leaping up from the river. Foramoment I 
watched it curiously, before perceiving that 
a sudden tearing tempest was approaching 
us. Such a sight I had never witnessed 
in England ; it was a real tropical effect, 
such as might only occur once in a century 
here. We were out in the middle of the 
stream, and I knew in a moment the fury 
would be upon us. 

A look of exhilaration leapt into 
Beatrice’s eyes. She clapped her hands 
and cried aloud— 

“See, it is coming—a_ great black 
Death—to carry us away—away—away !” 

‘““We must get to the bank,” | said; 
“help me if you can!” 

I pushed a canoe-paddle towards her, 
while I, still suffering from unaccountable 
weakness, struggled with the pole. 

She took up the paddle and waved it 
above her head. 

“Hurrah!” she cried. ‘ Hurrah!” 

‘** Are you mad ?” I gasped. 

Even as I spoke the disturbed water 
broke over the sides of our quivering 
craft, the black wave was fully upon us, 
and in the teeth of the tempest we were 
helpless! The punt rocked from side to 
side, while the river became a seething 
mass of whirlpools. Involuntarily we 
held our breath. Beatrice and I, face to 
face, each conscious of our peril. 

“You know,” said she, a thrill of 
delight in her tones, ‘‘ you know the weir 
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is beyond. Once there, we shall be 
dashed down, and then is 

She sighed deeply, and broke into 
snatches of song. My blood froze as I 
listened. I thought of a syren singing 
her wild chant upon the rocks, luring men 
on to their death! The weird charm of 
her song for the moment held me spell- 
bound, then | turned, and taking her by 
the shoulders, shook her in a frenzy of 
sudden anger. 

She stared at me wonderingly. 
you want to die?” she said. 
longed for it all my life. 
singing for very joy!” 

“No,” I cried, renewing my efforts 
with the pole. 

But Beatrice laughed a silvery peal, 
which rose on the wind like the voice of 
4 mocking spirit; chen . saw the weir 
ahead, the water foaming down. 

‘“‘ Have your wish,” I cried, now as mad 
as my companion; and falling on the 
cushions beside her, I clasped Beatrice 
Seabroke in both arms, 
her face with kisses! 


** Don’t 
“T have 
I could not help 


and smothered 


CHAPTER III. 

can only remember very distantly what 
happened next. 1 know that for one brief 
moment earth was lost, and I felt myself 
disembodied, carried away in a whirl of 
emotions, then dashed head foremost into 
a torrent of seething water. People were 
shouting from the banks, and the eddies 
in the weir seemed dragging me down ; or 
was it Beatrice’s clinging hands about my 
neck ? 

We rose to the surface together, once, 
twice, | counted the times—brief moments 
of respite before the agonies of death. 
Someone had flung a rope and a lifebuoy, 
but the current swept them from me; and 
to swim with Beatrice holding round my 
neck was practically impossible. The 
third time we sank again, the cloud of 
darkness folded us in its deadly grip, a 
thousand roaring billows broke thuncering 
upon the shores of eternal night, and all 
was black ! 

When next I opened my eyes I found 
myself stretched on the bank, surrounded 
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by a crowd of people. I heard something 
murmured about “artificial respiration,” 
and felt stiff and tired from head to foot. 
My first thought was for Beatrice. 
On inquiring, they told me she had 
been safely rescued from the river, and 
conveyed home little the worse for her 
wetting. 

I greeted the news silently, wondering 
if she really wished to die, or if the queer 
things I now dimly remembered were, 
after all, a series of dreams during my 
unconsciousness. 

The hurricane was being discussed on 
all sides by people who had watched its 
weird course down mid-stream. The very 
mention of it made me shudder, as I 
crawled to a cab, and drove home with 
the doctor who had successfully brought 
me round. 

I heard nothing more of Beatrice for 
some time, though Mrs. Seabroke had 
written to congratulate me on my marvel- 
lous escape the day after the accident. 
More than once I walked to the very 
door of her house, and then, as if com- 
pelled, turned away, without ringing the 
bell. The recollection of the weird 
chant on the water, the laughter, the 
fear of approaching death, and those 
wild kisses, half bitter, half sweet, filled 
me with vague embarrassment and 
misgiving. 

At last, angry with myself for holding 
back so long, and at heart more anxious 
than ever to see the beautiful Beatrice, I 
called and gained admittance. I was 
shown into a room where Nelly was 
writing. 

“Always Edith or Nelly,” I thought 
grinding my teeth at the repetition of 
circumstances. 

The latter rose, extending her hand. 

“We thought you were never coming to 
see us again,” she said. ‘“ I hope you have 
recovered ?” 

“Oh, ves; and your sister—how is she 
after the shock ?” 

“‘ Beatrice got over it all right. 
not lose consciousness, you see.” 

As Nelly mentioned the name she grew 
red, and twisted her fingers nervously 
together. 


She did 
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“Beatrice is not at home,” she added 
quickly. ‘She has gone away—not on a 
visit exactly.” Here the girl hesitated 
painfully. 

I dropped the mask of formality, and 
leaning forward, betrayed an eager interest. 
My voice, too, shook as I urged her to tell 
me more of Beatrice. 

“Did you notice she was different to 
other girls?” asked Nelly. ‘* Did she tell 
you any of her absurd fancies -” 

I nodded my head, “ Yes.” 

“And of course you saw what we all 
have seen for some time past—that it is 
not only tiresome and unpleasant, but 
positively impossible to take her about 
among rational people? Poor Beatrice! 
It is really for the best that she should 
go » 

‘**Go where ?” I asked, my blood freez- 
ing at the words. 

‘*To a nice quiet place, where those 
sort of cases are treated. Some of the 
patients have been there always and seem 
quite happy. Beatrice hates society ; she 
is quite contented, and no one thwarts her 
fancies at Marchbank. Mother thought it 
so dreadful for Edith and me having her 
at home in that queer state of mind.” 

I rose to my feet in a fury. I dared not 
trust myself to speak. It was too cruel, 


too horrible an awakening from my dream. 


** You—you—let them send her to an 
asylum!” I gasped at last. 
“Please don’t that 
like it. A place of 


” 


word, we do 
retirement—a 


use 
not 
home 
1 held up my 
remark. 
‘**Enough,” I said; ‘‘ I understand only 
too well. God knows if I could have 
saved her from such a fate I would!” 
Nelly drew herself up. 
“I think vou had better go,” she said, 
“the news has upsetsyou. Consider the 


hand to silence the 
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matter quietly, alone, and you will doubt- 
less think with us in the end.” 

I stumbled to the door without wishing 
her good-bye. A moment later I was in 
the air of a cool summer afternoon. 

“It’s damnable!” I muttered; 
greatest scandal I’ve ever heard!” 

I walked at a rapid pace, reviewing the 
situation in my mind and summing it up 
shortly. 

Two meetings—a ball, a picnic; result, 
hopeless infatuation, ending ignominiously 
in nil. 

“You’ve had a narrow 
boy!” said a voice at my elbow. 

I turned to face a friend, who had 
watched me leave the Seabrokes’ house. 

“I suppose,” he added, “you have 
heard about Beatrice. She was no common 
woman ; but a psychic phenomenon, in its 
most advanced form, can’t be tolerated 
nowadays. We call it madness, and keep 
the people out of sight. You were on the 
high road to falling in love with her, and 
such women are better left unloved.” 

“Twas. But the road has proved too 
steep. I cannot attempt it now.” 

I spoke brokenly. 

“‘Come up to town to-night and dine 
with me,” said my would-be consoler. 
‘*We’ll talk of other things.” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘of other things,” and 
fell to reflecting again. 

Let the world go as it will, we have no 
choice but to follow. The voice of the 
many may be neither wise nor good, but it 
is, alas! irresistible. 

As God’s laws cannot be withstood, 
neither can the popular will. Beatrice was 
unpopular—poor Beatrice ! 

I thought of her fate, and shuddered, 
there and then mentally burying my 
passion and inscribing on the tombstone 
of memory four words— 

“Tox populi vox De.” 


** the 


old 


escape, 
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